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PorpuLARITY is indeed a fickle creature. 
She beckons and smiles and calls, and then 
turns her back and flees; particularly pop- 
ularity that has nothing more to stand on 
than a man’s good opinion of himself and 
his ability to sit straight ona horse. This 
wholesome fact, though long patent to the 
general mind, was not so obvious to M. 
Boulanger a week ago as it is now. The 
elections of last Sunday, which the General 
used as an excellent opportunity to throw 
himself once more upon the attention of 
his patient countrymen, show clearly enough 
that the French are tired of Boulanger. 
What with the altitude of the Eiffel tower, 
and the magnitude of the American exhibit, 
they have their hands full, and they do not 
want any more Boulanger at present; and 


who does? 


CapTarin Frost and his Massachusetts 
gunners are on the bounding deep, and soon 
the city with the gilded dome may hope to 
vreet them most warmly; though, for that 
matter, the home-stayer with no bullseyes 
to his credit can complain of no lack of 
warmth. We have six reasons to be proud 
of our riflemen, reasons that are compendi- 
ously embodied in the international pen- 
nant and the five team flags which they 
bring back as trophies. The boys will be 
received with marked manifestations of ap- 
proval, and they will doubtiess have break- 
fasts and dinners galore, and hear many a 
fine Bostonese sally to the effect that they 
have rescued the country, and left the Brit- 
ish wing of the great American family in 
the dew and thedust. Great is success and 
glorious is victory, when they have been 
gained in an honorable strife and have beeu 
wrested from a worthy foe. Welcome 
home to the riflemen. The nine hundred 
dollars that Boston placed in their hands 
for bullets was the most satisfactory lead 
trust yet formed. 


THE commission appointed to investigate 
Corporal Tanner’s administration of the 
Pension Bureau will doubtless soon com- 
plete its work and submit its report. What 
this report will bé cannot now accurately 
be predicted, but it will in all probability 
be found that the corporal has been prose- 
cuting his labors with a zeal not altogether 
marked by a wise discretion. One thing 
can safely be depended upon—both the 
character of the examining committee and 
the instructions under which it assumed its 
duties warrant the expectation that the 
report will be a fair and honest one, in no 
way a ‘‘whitewash,” and that it will state 
the whole truth ‘‘no matter whom it may 
hurt.” The period under investigation will 


extend back a year thus including some | 


tight months of ex-Commissioner Black’s 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1889. _ 


| regime. This will make the work of inves- 
|tigation more complete and satisfactory, 


land give both the present and the pas; 


‘official an opportunity to have his wor” | 


: AUG 3 1889 
1 et: 


| brance, satisfled by a fine of from $500 to 


$1,000, or imprisonment of not more than 
teen months. No one can wish Mr. Sulli- 
van so ill as to hope that any of his smal 


known of men. If this has been honest | and hard-earned store should find its way 


| the fact. 


} 


Tne testimony of experts upon, various 
questions arising in the course of legal 


| It came out in the Comstock will case re- 
| cently tried in New York, that a number of 
| people who have borne excellent reputations 
for soundness of intellect,are,as a matter of 
| fact, quite out of their minds. One -expért 
testified, for instance, that Milton was 
doubless insane, and while there was more 
hope for Shakespere, he was in all proba- 
bility insane too. To those of us whose 
views of the eminent characters of the 
past have long been established beyond per- 
adventure, it is very distressing to have the 
foundations thus rudely shaken beneath our 
feet. It has hitherto been supposed that 
according to the light of that time Milton 
was eminently sound and rational; while if 
Shakespere is to be classed among the in- 
sane, how unfortunate that the world has 
come to its senses. What is an insanity 
expertianyway? It would appear to the unin- 
itiated that hard, practical common sense 
whould be the boot qualifuatiuu Lor judging 
of another’s sanity. 





SomeTuHInG of a surprise, not to say shock, 
ran through Boston financial circles Tues- 
day afternoon, when it became known that 
the ancient house of the Batchellers had 
failed for over a million. This is one of 
the oldest houses in New England, and has 
been conducted in a large and successful 
way from the time of its founding in 1819 
up to the present time, and thousands of 
people in the south and the west have trod, 
and are treading, the journey of life in 
Batcheller shoes. The failure coming so 
unexpectedly, naturally produced a general 
sensation. ‘That it will materially affect 
local business, or even the shoe trade does 
not appear probable. Thé loss, whatever it 
may prove to be, will fall largely upon the 
banks that hold the paper of the firm. This 
misfortune of the Batchellers does not indi- 
cate a bad condition of the shoe trade, for 
this as a matter of fact has been particu- 
larly good during the last year and a half, 
Its to be only another of those cases 
thaf have happened too frequently to be 
any longer a matter of comment, where old 
and established houses have come to grief 
by reason of outside investments. In this 
case it was land in Maine and railroads in 
the south and west, including the iil- 
starred Atchison. People that speculate 
must expect their downs as well as their 
ups. 


Ir is reported that Mr. J. L. Sullivan, 
who recently was guilty of a misdemeanor 
in Mississippi, and who after long and dili- 
gent search has been apprehended by the 
governor of that state, has expressed a 
decision, should the New York authorities 
permit him to go his way, to return volun- 
tarily to the jurisdiction of the Southern 
governor and surrender himself to the 
officers of the law. This is most commend- 
able, and the voice of Boston will be lifted 
up in approval of so wise a course. The 
Mississippi idea of justice in the case of a 
| prize-fighter is, to the best of our remem- 





| work neither has anything to fear and both | s 
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bursting coffers of Gov. Lowry’s 


much to gain by the public knowledge of | commonwealth; but if that worthy execo- 
| tive can find some suitable and sober em- 
| ployment for our fellow-townsman for the 


next fifteen months, he will go a great way 
towards bringing Massachusetts and Missis- 


before. 


Tue great World's Fair is evidently not 
to be the only in‘eresting event of 1892. 
The Democracy is to bid for public attention 
at that time with a fervor and briskness 
that may give the admirers of Christopher 
Columbus considerable to do to keep that 
early immigrant and his hazardous achieve- 
ments from. being relegated to the back 
ground. That Goy. Hill, flushed with vie- 
tory and en rapport with the Boys, is al- 
ready practising the graceful bow with 
which he will relieve Mr. Harrison of his 
onerous duties, is too well known to need 
mention. It is furthermore held by those 
who are given to opining in such matters 
that while Mr. Cleveland is ostensibly giv- 
ing large attention to New England fisher- 
ies, he does not in the meantime permit 
this pastime to engross his mind,but is with 
@roat intorest viewing the ennditinne that 
confront him, to see if, in the parlance of 
the sub-freshman, he can work them off. 
And, now, the word come up from Wash- 
ington that ex-Sec. Whitney has purchased 
a newspaper in that city which will from 
this time on be unto him an organ, to play 
in season and out of season, the presidential 
march. A real sharp, whole-souled ‘‘mill” 
among these three excellent New Yorkers 
would be a spectacle of no mean interest; 
proving that history does repeat itself and 
adding one more to the two great triumvi- 
rate sof earlier times which came to nought 
because each leg of the stool wanted to get 
up and sit on the other two. 





THE PRESIDENT’S COMING. 
Next Wednesday will be something of a 
gala day in Boston. We are to have a 
Republican president among us for the first 
time in some years. The fact to be kept in 
mind, however, is not that he is a Repub- 
lican president but that he is President of 
the United States. The reception will with- 
out doubt bea highly popular and enthu- 
siastic one, but it should have no partisan- 
ship in it. Mr. Harrison is the chief officer 
of the whole nation and he will be the guest 
of the whole city, a fact that may well 
commend itself to people of all parties. 
When Mr. Cleveland visited us some time 
ago, Republicans became simply Bostonians, 
and vied with his political supporters, in 
showing him every graceful attention. It 
is now a good time for Democrats to show 
how affable they can be to one of different 
faith. Asa matter of fact, however, it is 
probably not the true blue Democrat that 
may find it difficult to doff his hat to the 
coming visitor, but rather that other and 
more exalted political personage who 
frowns alike on Democrat and Republican, 
who deems a president simply as a presi- 
dent a small potato, and esteems Mr. Grover 
Cleveland alone as truly great, and who 
seems to flourish best, not too far from Har- 





vard college. The Harvard andergraduates, | 
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however, proved conclusively at their meet- 
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ing in the Temple last fall that those who 
clung to the faith of their fathers were still 
largely in the majority; and it is to be re- 
gretted that they will not be in their ancient 
halls of learning to welcome the President 
when he makes his afternoon visit to the 
University. They would do it in that res- 
onant ‘‘three-times-three more” way that 
would impress their distinguished guest 
with the belief that he was his own grand- 
father in the midst of Tippecanoe. How- 
ever Boston will doubtless be able to make 
good the loss at Cambridge, and Mr. Har- 
rison will perceive that neither our elation 
over our riflemen, nor our pride at the base- 
ball score has puffed us beyond the point of 
whole-souled hospitality. 


SPOILS AND SUCCKSS. 


The idea is constantly gaining ground 
that even though victory may bring spoils, 
spoils by no means bring victory. A num- 
ber of nimble statisticians have been at 
work in the compilation of tables that go 
to show that localities that went Demo- 
cratic when the Republicans held all the 
federal offices, turned Republican when 
these same offices had all been filled with 
Democrats. Without reviewing the matter 
minutely, it is obvious to any general. ob- 
server that the possession of the offices is 
asa rule more productive of discord, and 
therefore of weakness, than of harmony 
und strengtn. indiana 1s a very fair exam- 
ple. Itis a close state and its political re- 
lations are so nicely adjusted that the effect 
of every influence ‘may be readily traced. 
In 1884 all the federal offices in the state 
being in the hands of the Republicans, the 
state went Democratic. So important a 
factor was this state esteemed that Mr. 
Cle veland, notwithstanding the frequency 
and fervor of his civil-service utterances, 
employed there all the power of his patron- 
age to insure continued supremacy. No- 
where were Democrats treated more liber- 
ally, and yet at the next election with the 
Democracy of Indiana battening in the 
offices so long and wistfully yearned for, 
back went the state to the Republican 
ranks. The other favts, showing similar 
conditions in other localities, make inter- 
esting reading to the student of political 
science; but it is not necessary to cite these 
cases, for even without the confirmation of 
these practical résults, it must be obvious 
to every thinking mind that spoils, where 
there are not enough to go around, must 
perforce breed discontent and dissension. 
It is a general principle that a common 
enmity will make close friends, but the 
common enemy vanquished, the victors be- 
come enemies one of another. If there 
were only spoils enough and every good 
partisan could have a $2000 place for the 
asking, each partisan would cleave to his 
party, and woe to those out of power. 
But when each position makes glad the 
heart of the one who gets it, and casts a 
perennial gloom over the ninety-and-nine 
who get it not. the result is obvious, and 
the ninety-nine are bound by the laws of 
common humanity to wail and recalcitrate, 
becoming Mugwumps at heart if not in 
open profession. If, therefore, the ‘Spoils 
are so great a cause of pain to those who 
seek them, and so fruitful a cause of de- 
struction to those who possess them, why 
longer have any spoils? The continued and 








far-reaching extension of the civil-service 
laws, is not only the hope of good govern- 
jment but the only salvation of a worthy 
partisanship. 
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For the Commonwealth. 
MEMORIES. 


I sit by the hearth while the Ore burns low, 
And a throng of memories glide 

Like ghosts of the days of long ago, 
Ere the promise of youth had died. 


They glide with a stealthy and noiseless tread 
Unwelcome, unbidden, tonight, 

I thought indeed—long ago, they were dead 
And buried forever from sight. 


"Tis useless to bury them, shallow or deep, 
No grave can a memory hold; 
Never till Lin my own grave sleep 
Will the knell of these ghosts be tolled. 
MABEL WARNE. 


TO ONK DEAD. 


When you were tired and went away, 

1 said, amid my new heart ache, 
“When I catch breath from pain, some day, 
I will teach grief a worthier way, 

And make a great song for his sake!” 


Yet there is silence © my triend, 
You gave me love such years ago— 

A child who could not comprebend 

Its worth, yet kept it to the end— 
How can I sing when you lie low? 


Not always silence. © my dear, 

Not when the empty heart and hand 
Reach out for you, if you could hear, 
If you could see, if you could hear, 

I thing that you would understand. 


The grief that can get leave to run 
In channels smooth of tender song, 
Wins solace mine has never won. 
1 have left all my work undone, 
And only dregged my grief along. 


Many who loved you many years 

(Not more than I shall always do), 
Will breathe their songs in your dead ears; 
God help them if they weep such tears 

As l—who have no song for you. 


You would forgive me, if you knew! 
Silence is all I have to bring; 
Where tears are many, words are few ; 
I have but tears to bring to you; 
For since you died I cannot sing! 
—K. Nesbit. 


POSLES. 


Uh, for the dear, old-fashioned posies 
Growing close by the kitchen door; 

Poppies soft to bring forgetting, 
Balm and mint for a spirit sore. 


Heartsease sweet for hearts that are aching, 

Ragged ladies and four-o’clocks ; 

Marigolds with weaith uncounted, 
Cabbage roses ana suiynucas. 

Cld-time pinks with their spicy odor, 
Tiger lilies and columbine ; 

Honey sweet in ite golden chalice, 
Humming-birds in the climbing vine. 


Sunflowers tall that turn their faces 
Out to the west as the sun goes down; 

Morning-glories that close and cower 
Under the rays of his burning frown. 


Clover fields with the bees a-humming, 
Drowsy grasses which sway and nod; 

Busy reapers the ripe grain cutting, 
Fragrant breath of new-mown sod. 


Oh, for the dear, old-fashioned posies 
Growing close by the kitchen door; 
And for the leved familiar faces, 
Gone from our gaze, forevermore. 
—Evening Wisconsin. 


BAL MASQUE. 


Adown the massive oaken stair 
My lady glides with dainty air, 
And smiling face. 


In costume of the olden time, 
She moves the embodiment of rhyme, 
In finest lace. 


Her name and station none need ask, 
For, though she wears a silken masque 
To hide her face— 


They know her by her dainty air, 
And by her wealth of golden hair, 
And matchless grace. 


They little know—proud, aching heart! 
My lady wears a poisoned dart, 
"Neath finest lace. 
— The Overland Monthiy. 





VINUM CLARUM, 


The esky is a drinking-cup 
That was overturned of old, 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold. 
We drink that wine all day 
Till the last drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup. 
—R. H. Stoddard. 





THE MIRACLE. 





Thy lips, as if endowed 
With potency divine, 

Changed with a word my lite 
From water into wine. 


—Herbdert W. Bywen. 


THE GERMAN BAND. 
A Story of Wandering Musicians. 


BY MARY CECIL HAY. 


WINTER, 


It was of no use. Karischen came back 
|to us with only one half-penny in his hat. 
We played again and again on our way 
down the street; yet, as I said, it was no 
use. Little Fritz, in despair, followed his 
brother into some of the shops, but without 
rs result; and for once his ¢yes lost their 
ghtness. Su we put up our instruments, 
land, with a dogged contempt turned our 
| backs upon the mean old town. 
As the band calls me Leader, I like to 
i lead at all times. I mean I try to lead when 
the way lies long and cold, or dark and wet, 
| before us, or when our spirits threaten to 
fail. So I made a cheerful start along the 
wide, white road. Peter kept briskly up 
with me, his trombone tucked under his 
arm that he might beat together the great 
woollen gloves which had been knitted by 
that beautiful Marguerite who, as we all 
knew, was waiting for him in the Vater- 
land. Hopeful fellow! There is hardly 
ever a time when Peter’s spirits fail. He is 
always confident about tomorrow, however 
gloomy things may look today. 

Behr was in an unusually gruff and diffi- 
cult humor—smoking without a pipe, as 
Peter sald—so he fell behind, stooping un- 
der his cumbersome violincello, and bully- 
ing the little brother violinists, as if 
warmth and comfort coud be derived from 
the hot words. When anything goes wrong 
with Behr he always falls back upon bully- 
ing the boys, especially Fritz, whose bright 
temper seemed a continual aggravation. 
Little Karl—keeping up a persistent trot— 
was sobbing with the cold, his tears drop- 
ping dolefully into the scarf into which his 
chin was buried; and Fritz, even while his 
teeth chattered, was trying to cheer him up 
by the prospect of how warm we should all 
be ‘‘presently.” 

On in front of us, and in silence, marched 
Heiner, one hand clasping his clarionet in 
its green bag, and in the other his fat 
umbrella, for from these two articles of his 
Heiner is inseparable. He was more low- 
spirited than ever, and yet he had been so 
low-spirited all day, that eve note he 
played had been lower a good deal than it 
was written. ‘I know,” he observed, dis- 
mally, when I hinted at this. ‘‘That’s the 
worst of my clarionet; I never can depend 
upon it.” Besides this want of dependence 
on his own instrument, Heiner undergoes a 
wearing fear of any remnant of his food 


lodging in the reed after a meal, and also 
sullérs aimost constantly trom a sore lip; 


during which suffering he is given surrep- 
titiously to relapse into. a silent rest, hold- 
ing his instrument in his mouth with a 
beautiful correctness in the angle, and 
blowing out his cheeks so naturally that, if 
I chose to look, the sight takes my breath 
more than my cornet does. 

I dropped behind presently, and walked 
beside Behr for the boys’ sakes. There is 
a good deal of trouble sometimes in keep- 
ing the peace where Behr is concerned ; ‘but 
still the comfort of our wandering life de- 
pends so much upon peace that no trouble 
is too great to make it worth my while to 
take it. ‘I wouldn’t have your temper, 
Cello, for all your height and magnificent 
proportions,” would be the occasional re- 
mark of the cheerful little trombonist, 
whose height is just five feet, and who 
weighs scarcely eight stone. 

We pushed on along the snowy road, 
bending our heads before the cutting wind, 
and trying all kinds of experiments to 
keep the life in our fingers, and to keep 
the life in our fingers, and to keep away 
depressing thoughts. The short winter 
day would soon close in, and we had but a 
poor prospect of a night’s rest and refresh- 
ment. Times had been bad with us ever 
since the severe weather set in, and we had 
no money left of our little store. The few 
pence now in our possession would not pay 
even for beds tonight, and it began to look 
as if we were not to earn any more. 

‘How much have we got altogether, 
Leader?” inquired Behr, making a dead 
pause before a little snow-roofed tavern, 
the very sight of which was enough to 
aggravate our weariness and hunger. ‘ 

‘*Ninepence,” I answered, and my voice 
was heavy. 

““A very unusual state of affairs, as well 
as depressing,” put in Peter, promptly; 
‘‘and being so long since 1t happened be- 
fore, we have every reason to feel that it 
will be years before it can happen again.” 

‘*Therefore,” said I, *‘let us go in and 
enjoy what we can afford, and leave the 
future to fate.” 

“We can, at any rate warm our noses,” 
added Peter, whose mode of warming his 
nose was to take up a central position on 
the hearth with his back to the fire. 

“© Leader,” whispered Karischen, look- 
ing on into the warm kitchen with ionging 
eyes and lips, ‘‘I should so like some tea.” 

‘Three pints of spiced sixpenny.” That 
was the order Behr gave roughly as he 
passed in. 


| 

% aa 
CHAPTER I. 
| 

} 








I did not assent, for I saw that circum- 
stances were very much against his recov- 
ering his good humor even with the aid of 
warm spiced ale. 

“Now, boys, get a good warm,” I said. I 
wished we could afford them tea—ay, and 
plenty of bread-and-butter with it too—but 
I knew that the ale would do them good, 
though they shouldn't care for it. 

“Put that down. It isn’t for babies like 

ou.” 
: Fritz was taking the tankard from Peter, 
after it had been round to the others, when 
Behr’s words startled us. 

*‘Leave the child alone, Cello,” put in 
Peter, leaving the tankard with Fritz, and 
resuming his standing place upon the 





|hearth. ‘He has as good a right to it as 
|we have. He plays as well and walks as 
|far. Beer I believe to be as acceptable to 


| youth as to age.” 

‘*There’s little enough,” grumbled Behr, 
‘*without these infants making it less.” 

‘*They deserve at any rate half as much 
as we have ourselves,” I said. 

“Then measure it out to them,” replied 
Behr, addressing me, sulkily, ‘‘or you may 
be pretty sure they'll take more.” 

‘*You drink, Karischen,” said Fritz, pass- 
ing the cup to his little brother; ‘I don’t 
care about any.” 

“I’m not going to stand that,” commented 
Peter, promptly; ‘‘nor are you, Leader, I 
see. Clarry, what do you say about it?” 
As you see, we had fallen into a habit of 
calling each other after our instruments. 

“IT don’t mind. Settle it as you like,” re- 
turned Heiner pathetically, as he stooped 
over the fire, most practically warming his 
nose, which was very red indeed. 

“Bah,” retorted Peter,” with good- 
humored impatience, ‘‘Bah, Clarry, I would 
be a friend or a foe, else I'd be neither.” 

While I was wondering what Peter con- 
sidered Heiner to be, if not a friend or a 
foe or neither, Behr went up to the chil- 
dren. At the same moment the tankard 
fell with a crash to the floor, and the ale 
ran smoking along the boards. Whether 
Karischen was frightened when he saw 
Behr coming to take it from him, or 
whether the child’s hands were too cold to 
hold it, I don’t know; [ only saw that the 
greater half of our warm beverage was 
flowing at our feet, and that there was no 
help for it now. 

“I didn’t do it,” cried Karischen, catch- 
ing in his breath, and looking up frightened 
into Bebr’s wrathful face. ‘Fritz, you tell 
that I didn’t do it.” 

I really don’t think the lad knew this was 
a cowardly speech, becanse Fritz had al- 
ways had taken all blame from his timid 
little brother, and always would. 

‘Can he?” sneered Behr. ‘Then he did 


it himeoel£, co thera!” d ling Frit: 
blow on the head. ey Fits &. sharp 
‘*Hold hard, Cello,” cried Peter. ‘Even 


a box on the ear loses its point when given 
undeserved.” 

*‘L should box the other baby,” rejoined 
Behr, carelessly, ‘‘only he’s too small to 
make it worth my while.” 

**All the better, Karischen, eh?” the litt] © 
trombonist said, still determined to take 
good humoredly, as he drew the tearful la 
closer to the fire. ‘It’s among the best o 
faults, and one you'll get over. Why, bles 
me, I was too small at your age!” 

It was impossible to resist the comicality 
of Peter’s consolation, considering his re- 
markable diminutive size. Fritz, with his 
cheek still smarting, smiled up into my 
laughing face. Even Behr’s grim muscles 
relaxed; and Heiner’s lip’s, even though 
one was sore, broke into a smile. 

“And then, ye see,” concluded Peter, with 
unmoved gravity, ‘‘I shot up all at once.” 

Of course we laaghed out then; and I de- 
clare it was almost merrily that we paid for 
the spilt ale, and started once more on our 
walk. 

On we went again in our old order, ex- 
cept that I kept the boys beside me now. In 
the waning light between the day and the 
dark, we were startled as we plodded on by 
a loud “Hurrah!” from Peter, who, in ad- 
vance, had made a dead stop before a large 
red mansion, light and warm, and wealthy- 
looking, the very place to give us hope. 
Heiner characteristically forebore to exhib- 
it any excitement or anticipation; but it 
was he himself who opened the lawn gate, 
and watched us in one ata time, as if to 
make qnite sure of us; and I noticed that 
Behr, though he murmured it wasn’t worth 
while guing out of your way on a chance, 
was the first to enter. I tapped Fritz mer- 
rily on the head, telling him to play his 
best; and he—simply answering me by a 
bright smile—whispered to his little brother 
to “dry his eyes, for now it would be all 


"Wha 

it a blaze of firelight there was in 
many wiudows! It almost gave us warmth 
to look at its reflection on the pictured 
walls, though we were standing in the 
snow. 

We played tune after tune, only s 

a few seconds between; for an Mom 
group of children’s faces at one window, 
and in one of the lower rooms there was a 
cluster of idle figures. Still no one appeared 





‘“That’s best for all of us,” he | 


added to me, im a tone that might have | 
meant to be a bit of an apology. 


at the door, or answered little Karl’s mute 
appeals with his hat. 

*‘One piece more only,” I said. 

‘Spring, spriag,” dictated Behr, who 





looks upon that little melody as the favorite 
national air of England. 

I delayed a little, unconsciously laying my 
hand on the head of little Fritz—I suppose 
because I was thinking how brave the chilq 
looked, and what a contrast his cold little 
face was to those giowing Ones at the 
window. 

Perhaps he thought from my gesture that 
I had addressed him too. ‘‘Please, Leader,” 
he whispered, ‘‘let it be ‘Des Deutschen 
Vaterland.’” 

I turned hastily enough from the pro- 

posal.. The beautiful air, with its thousand 
dear associations, always made the home. 
less fatherless lads cry, made even Peter 
silent, and put Behr out of temper if he 
had not been out before. At such a time as 
this it would unman us all; so I chose 4 
simple English air in which there was a 
refrain to be sung, for I thought the clear 
sweet voice of little Fritz might move the 
listeners. No response still, and then we 
sent Karlschen to the door, while we all 
stood waiting. Surely his pretty delicate 
face, pinched by cold and hunger, would 
win some pity. The child was soon back. 
The servant who came to him had thrown 
out a penny, and then shut the door hur. 
riedly against the wind. Behr muttered 
gruftly that ‘the had told us so,” but that 
intelligence did not make the disappoint- 
ment very much less keen to any of us 
Heiner, shaking the snow from his feet 
with lugubrious contempt, gave vent to a 
mild lamentation over the too-badness of 
things in general; but Peter, after bowing 
pleasantly to the lighted windows, raised 
his trombone, and struck into a gay little 
trinklied, marching down the white lawn 
the while with airy defiance. 

‘Come along, boys,” I called, holding out 
my hand, and hoping Fritz would take it, 
for he was my favorite; ‘‘come along.” 
And at that moment Behr gave the gate a 
huge bang to express his feelings. 

As we went on and on, and the snow fell 
again, our spirits fell with it; and as the 
gloomivess of the winter evening deepened, 
our gloominess deepened too. So that when 
at last we reached a solitary house lying 
back from the road, we hardly thought of 
stopping, for there wasn’t a grain of hope 
among us. 

“We may as well try. I suppose. It is 
just one more chance,” I said, passing into 
the garden. But they all made a stubborn 
halt at the gate before they would follow 
we; allexcept Peter, who came on whist- 
ling, ‘‘Hope told a flattering Tale.” 

The snow fell from the shrubs as we 
brushed past them, and when we stood to 
play we felt it over our boots. 


Through one of the lower windows of 
the house before us we saw a little girl sit- 
ting alone in the firelight: and when we 
had played one tune, the house door was 
opened, and the pretty child, looking as 
warm and bright as if it was midsummer- 
day, ran from the house straight up to 
Fritz, and put a sixpence into his hand, 
passing Karischen’s, which was held out by 
force of habit to receive it. We all noticed 
this, a little amused too. She gave it with 
a smile straight into the lad’s face, then 
raced ‘back daintily over the snow; and 4 
few minutes afterwards we saw her again, 
sitting upon the rug alone in the firelight. 
Hardly once did the wistful eyes of little 
Fritz wander from her as she sat there so 
still, in the warmth and light. 

When the tune was finished I intended to 
turn; but at that moment, in a sudden, un- 
expected manner, Peter’s trombone broke 
into a lively rendering of the ‘‘Last Rose of 
Summer,” and we all scrambled in as 
quickly as we could, and as correctly as 
we might. Heiner, who no doubt felt he 
had been taken at a disadvantage, closed 
his lips in silence over his reed. With my 
cornet at my mouth, I turned to Peter for 
a solution of his haste, and then I saw it 
all explained. At a little gate among the 
shrubs—so near that we could plainly see 
them even in the gloom— two people stood 
quite stiil listening to us; a young girl on 
one side the path, her dress warm and 
bright against the snowy leaves, a bunch of 
glistening holly in her hand, and a pair of 
lustrous eyes fixed upon us. Beside her 8 
gentleman stood against the little gate, gaz- 
ing steadfastly into her face, with a look 
which made me feel pretty sure that, just 
before this, he had told her a certain story, 
and had been answered in words which 
floated back to him upon the music he 
heard, just ‘as perhaps his story floated 
back to her. 

Presently, in our pause, they came for- 
ward together, and the gentleman, I fancied 
he didn,t belong to the house, and that she 
did, put two half crowns into my hand. 
The young lady stood and spoke to us for & 
little bit about the cold and the music, then 
gave us a smile and a “Good night,” and 
the smile made her face just like the face 
of the little girl who had given her sixpence 
to Fritz. We were very badly off just then, 
so I don’t say that the smile was worth 
as much to us as the five shillings, but | 
think it was received quite as gratefully. 

‘‘Another tune,” I whispered, as the two 
walked on to the house. 

“Spring, gentle spring!’” cried Behr, 
quite excitedly. 

At the same moment Fritz whispered ¢ 
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gerly, ‘‘ ‘Des Deutschen Vaterland,’ please 
Leader. P’raps they love it.” 

“Start on,” put in Peter, in a tone of un- 
questionable authority. ‘Du du liegst mur 
im Herzen.” And remembering the tender 
episode of M erite, we acknowledged 
Peter’s right to dictave in this instance. 

‘A pleasant change in our day's experi- 
ence,” observed Behr, as we put up our in- | 
struments; and he closed the snowy gate | 
quite gently, “I hope to see this house | 
again some day.” 

Quite cheerfully now we hurried on to} 
the first inn we found. Two or three miles 
the walk must have been; but we thought 
nothing of it, choosing our supper as we 
went, and getting more and more extrava- 
gant and impossible in our notions, until we 
were pulled up at the third or fourth course 
of Peter’s banquet. 

When, a few hours later on, I looked in | 
upon the tired lads in their dot of a bed, I 
found Fritz still wide awake. 

“I’m thinking of the little lady who ran 

out to me in the snowy garden,” he said, 
looking up into my face with his big bright 
eyes. 
“«“But you’ve seen many little ladies,” I 
answered, coolly, just to quiet him, ‘‘and 
they needn’t keep you awake. You'll see 
many more, too, just as pretty.” 

“T saw her in the snow,” he whispered, 
softly, ‘‘and I saw her in the firelight; and 
I was thinking I should like to see her just 
once again—in the sunshine. Just once 
once again, Leader; do you think I shall?” 

“Of course you'll see her again, and in 
the sunshine, too.” 

I said it just to soothe him, and didn’t 
mind at all about its probability. 

[Concluded next week, } 





Story’s Studio at Rome. 


THETIS AND ACHILLES. 


The young ladies of Smith College have 
recently done themselves great credit by 
the production of the ‘‘Electra” of Sopho- 
cles—Electra, the heroic daughter of Aga- 
memnon, king of men. In the studio of 
Story, at Rome, 1s the sculptor’s ideal of 
Electra, portrayed with sufficient power to 
induce a study of the old Greek drama by 
those who have never studied it before, and 
this leads me to write something of the 
suggestiveness of that studio to one un- 
versed in the technique of art in any form. 

On entering, at the right of the door, is 
“Cupid and the Sphynx,” an allegory in 
marble, so true and so strong that you 
laugh outright. With his quick taste and 
insight, the sculptor has divested the crea- 
ture of her Egyptian hugeness without en- 
smalling her. She is still great, though 
graceful, as she turns her delicately poiscd, 
intellectual head, with its face full of the 
old mystery, in wonder at the little creature, 
that with bow and arrows has leaped upon 
her side, as if to assail her. Only because 
he is hopelessly blind can Cupid withstand 
that silent scrutiny, too lofty for disdain 
and too noble for scorn. ‘*What is an ar- 
row to the Sphynx?” says her high look. 
Even that shot from the bow of the Apollo 
Belvidere in the Vatican never reached the 
height of the Nile-flood, and today the 


Apollo stands, hopelessly asking of mys- say 


tery to bring back his wounded or dead. 
But this tiny, winged aggressor, Cupid; 
what will the Sphynx of him? Nothing. 
If she but rises to her full height he will 
tumble into the mire. 

Passing on you meet Helen; false, fatal 
Helen! What beautiful feet she has! Not 
pretty, but beautifal as those of old, upon 
the mountains, who brought glad tidings. 
These feet are full of character and the 
form is not spiritual; neither is it sensu- 
ous; as the face is not noble—not the face 
of Electra—but it is the face of Helen, be- 
neath whose still mask of fair flesh dreams 
war and suffering and death; yes, it is 
Helen—a broken vow, violated law, dis- 
graced hoine; but—her feet are beautiful. 

There is the intellectual head of Mrs. 
Browning, the author of ‘‘Aurora Leigh” 
and ‘“‘Lord Roland’s Wife.” Only Italy 
could furnish a clime congenial to her; 
only Italy held the associations that could 
fitly stimulate her pen and thought; only 
Italy gave her companionship with the 
congregated genius of the past. And 
Theodore Parkers head is there—the great 
emancipation preacher, whose battle cry in- | 
voked freedom for soul and body. Of all 
the busts of Parker I have seen, this by 
Story is the only one that, without destroy- 
ing the likenegs, idealizes face sufficiently 
to do justice to the man who was an incar- 
nate conscience crudely portrayed, is unat- 
tractive, but tinted with poetic fire, it 
kindles the world. Parker was not a poet, 
but a poet only could represent him. Not 
accurate measurement of a brow will speak | 
the burning brain. I have seen a steel en- 
graving as the frontispiece of a book glow- | 
ing with vital thought, an engraving true | 
as steel to the literal author, but the most 
cold and heartless fiction of his real self. | 
In their power to idealize truthfully, lay the | 
charm of the Greek sculptors and archi-| 
tects. Their ruined temples at Pestum are | 
today immortal music in stone, and the | 
American sculptor, Story, in my mind, has 
made the nearest approach to the ancient | 
Greek inspiration in marble of any modern | 
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artist. Not by imitating them; I do not 
remember one copy of an antique statue in 
his studio, but within his own brain he 
creates his ideals; then inspiration follows 
every stroke of the chisel that embodies 
them in the Italian whiteness. Thorwald- 
sen has been called the Greek Renaissance 
in sculpture; but to me, his genius is em- 
phatically Norse; his Norse statues are true 
children of the Viking, but in his restora- 
tions of the Greek sculptures in the Glyp- 
tothek at Munich, one fatally perceives 
where the Greek ends and the Norwegian 
begins—and would rather Ajax had forever 
gone witheut a nose than been compelled to 
wear one of a diminutive Thor. The mar- 
bles of the ancient Greeks leap and laugh 
their own sunlit laughter in every fragment ; 
the marbles of Norseland burst from the 
grandeurs of Odin’s tombs; you can not 
patch one with the other; Thorwaldsen’s 
fauns are copies of Greek fauns—Norway 
never had any fauns, but its own divinities 
are as worthy. That sculptor, painter, 
poet, who expresses the genius of his own 
soul, is immortal and instantly commands 
the homage of the child, the peasant and 
the servant. 

Story’s themes are oftenest classic or 
heroic. Of course a Greek would never 


| disgrace marble with a woman fit only to 


twaddle platitudes in a drawing-room. You 
find Alcestis in his studio, just as she re- 
turns from the shadowy world, whither she 
went a noble, voluntary sacrifice for her 
husband. The dawning wonder on her 
sweet, high-bred face, as she finds herself 
again on earth. is finely expressed and you 
would like to make her acquaintance, be- 
cause such women always were rare. There 
is *‘Miriam,” of the grand old Testament, 
“singing her songs of praise,” standing 
with uplifted arm, she is an inspiration as 
she was inspired. There is old King Saul, 
seated, melancholy, hopeless, just as you 
know he must have looked. There is Medea 
with her stormy heart chained and still in 
marble, not Janauschek’s ravings ever told 
the story so well. There is Edward Everett, 
the finished scholar; the head of Washing- 
ton, accurately aristocratic; Francis Scott 
Key, author of ‘“The Star Spangled Banner,” 
seated under a carven canopy, reminds one 
of Goethe in youth. 

‘Into the Silent Land” is a group, exqui- 
sitely ideal. A beautiful soul, just passed 
from earthly life, walks away to the Elysian 
fields in the companionship of an angel who 
folds one strong arm about the stranger, 
and the long white wings, symbolical of 
new-born power, are acceptable and lovely. 
Near this group is a portrait statue of the 
founder on Cornell University. 

A recumbent Cleopatra claims more than 
passing notice. It is the Cleopatra of a 
man of genine of whom one wrote, DM. 
Story’s creations are all of the intellectual 
type.” And this is true, as it should be. 
Only the superior intellect can appreciate or 
express intellectuality. 
the bane of greatness. In this Cleopatra is 
@ woman, not so much of the earthy type as 
even Shakespeare suggests in his marvel- 
lous description of her barge. This Cleo- 
patra cam enjoy luxury; she can also do 
without it. A glorious woman to whom it 
is not degrading, even in a Mark Antony, to 


Give the Ceasar crowns and arches, 

Let his brow the laurel twine; 
I can scorn a senate’s triumph, 

Triumphing in love like thine. 
Were this statue of Cieopatra in marble, 
as it never yet has been, and placed where 
the American world could study it, a differ- 
ent idea would be created of the Egyptian 
queen than that which now regards her 
only as a voluptuary. 

Many of the finest creations in this studio 
I cannot now recall by name, but one, a 
group called ‘Thetis and Achilles,” is in- 
delibly impressed upon my memory. The 
Goddess-mother, Thetis, is seated holding 
in her arms the child Achilles. It is a 
study in Homer and in nature, and thus in 
classic literature. What the poet sang as 
he perceived it in nature, the sculptor has 
clothed in form. Mr. Story said he re- 
garded it as his best work and a cultivated 
lady in Milwaukee to whom I wrote from 
Rome, of its charm, said, ‘‘The Story is 
enough to insure its merit.” ‘*Would that 
it now adorned the fine hall for statuary in 
the Layton gallery? Certainly it is expen- 
sive, but, in my mind, one such group as 
this is worth more in its influence upon 
literary and artistic culture in a city than 
half a dozen cheaper works. The value of 
classic art and literature is its imperisha- 
bility, its profound, everlasting significance. 
Homer’s ‘‘Iliad” will survive after all the 
discussion concerning the relative merits 
of scientific and classical study shall have 
subsided. Science is essential, but she is 
the band-maid, not the sovereign; and Prof. 
Tyndall himself admits this joyously, when 
he writes of the “Scientific Uses of the Im- 
agination.” You can spend much time 
demonstrating that there never was any 
such person as Thetis, but Homer will never 
be demonstrated out of existence, and a 
friend of fine mind and culture will stay at 
a little isle on the New England coast all 
alone after the season is over and write to 
me: ‘And I saw Thetis, this morning, rise 
from the waves.” She saw her not with 
the scientific, but the Homeric eye of the 
imagination. 


oe 


The dilettante is | & 


There is no need of going to New Eng- 
land or to Greece in order to see Thetis. 
If Milwaukee only has a sufficiently culti- 
vated imagination, her own fair bay—in 
some respects suggestive of the Bay of Na- 
ples—will become the haunt of this sea 
nymph, mother of an immortal son. Mil- 
waukee is a large city and a wealthy city, 
but what is its wealth for if not to use for 
the intellectual development of the whole 


nent. What is $10,000 for a 
ancients, suggesting undying possibilities 
for the future, and mutely telling every 
child that passes by of that fair Greek land, 
where life and art and law rose into clearer 
light than ever before or since upon earth? 


gods to mortal man. Is not 
more than money? 
so high? A statue may be eloquent; so 
may a building; so may a silent, noble life, 
unselfishly lived for the benefit of human- 
ity. 

After the music had been written and the 
chorus—an immortal chorus—Julia Ward 
Howe wrote the words of what is called 
her ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Old 
John Brown was the real author of the en- 
tire production, and the feet of the North- 
ern armies tramped its rhythm out of the 
heart-beat of every Northern fireside, and 
Northern-soldier voices, in a storm of tu 
multuous patriotism, shook that chorus 
from the scaffold where a hero died. Ah, 
that is a true Homeric chorus, and it will 
“march on” immortally. 

In the refined words which Mrs. Howe 
set to the John Brown music and chorus, is 
one deathless line, to have written which 
would be worth while to condense life: 


eloquence 


“TI haye read a flery gospel, writ in burning rows 
of steel.”’ 

In that line is a group of national statu- 

ary; more, there is war and victory, and 

peace init; and itis classic because it is 


said of very little of this world’s poetry, of 
art. Inthe coming reunion of the Grand 
Army in August is the refrain of an ‘‘Lliad” 
and an ‘‘Odyssey,” as replete with unper- 
ishable charm as that of Homer; if the ear 


tured enough to perceive and give it voice 
—cultured, perhaps, not in scholastic lore, 
but in those sensibilities which recognize 
the noble and immortal. The soul needs 
no letter of introduction to Paradise, and 
the child and the king alike worship ‘the 
true, the beautiful and the good.” Until in 
the ald world “sculpture has had very little 
language for me, but there among the an- 
tique marbles and in the studio of Story I 
could somewhat interpret its voice, and my 
ratitude for the privilege of reading a 
new lore kindles the enthusiasm that others, 
too, may perceive here at home its charms, 
ina measure. [I do not know that costly 
jewels are especially instructive—perhaps 
the gates of Heaven will lift as high to 
many who have never possessed them, but 
the peace which Grant was ready to fight 
for comes more surely to the mind that is 
ready to receive it. Milwaukee aeeds noble 
works of art and she ought never to buy 
any othér.— Marion V. Dudley. 





Who the People in Massachusetts Are. 


The people of Massachuseats were for- 
merly a homogeneous people, and almost 
purely English. 

‘* About one in a hundred could say that 
his family came from Scotland or the north 
of Ireland; one in five hundred may have 
been the grandchild of a Huguenot. Ex- 
treme poverty was almost unknown, and 
they were few who could not read and 
write. Upon religious and political ques- 
tions these people thought very much alike. 
Except upon the sea-coast nearly all the 
people lived upon farms; but all along the 
coast were many who lived by fishing and 
by building ships, and in the towns dwelt 
many merchants grown rich by foreign 
trade.” 

From this picture of the New England 
of a century ago, look upon this of the 
Massachusetts of the present decade. In 
place of a homogeneous people of common 
faith and common speech and common 
love for the commonwealth and reverence 
for its traditions, in the factory towns and 
commercial cities dwell great populations 
diverse in creed aud in tongue, untrained 
to liberty and a republican form of govern- 
ment, and with no respect for the ashes 


fatherland. Out of a population of 1,942,- 
141, according to the census of 1885, the 
foreign-born number 526,867, not including 
such children of alien parentage as have 
been born in the United States. 

There are 122,263 illiterate persons ten 
years of age and over, of whom 88.63 per 
cent are of foreign birth, and only 6.78 per 
cent were born in this State. The foreign- 
born represent one-fifth of the people em- 
ployed in agriculture, one-half of those 
employed in the fisheries, two-fifths of those 
employed in the manufactures, and two- 











thirds of those employed in mining and as 
| laborers.—Prof. A. L. Bartle. 


people? And what is art but a means of | 
culture? Not cheap art but true art, is a | 
teacher, silent but persuasive and perma- | 


matchless | 
group of statuary, speaking the lore of the | 


Thetis points to Pericles, and Pericles tells | 
of an eloquence seldom vouchsafed by the | 


What else can lift you | 


valuable enough to preserve, which can be | 


and voice of the imagination is only cul- | 


of the dead from which has sprung our | 
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SMALL ADVENTURES IN GER- 
MANY. 


ba 





[Translated from the German for The Common- 
| wealth. } 

It was during the early morning hours, 
| after a sound night’s rest and under the ex- 
hilarating morning air, that I travelled over 
the road between Baramoola and Muree, 
with a sense of pleasure and delight, de- 
rived from the enjoyment of sound physi- 
cal health. The path, which runs along the 
| mountain side, is in many places so narrow 
as to be nothing more than a mule path. 
| Along these paths had been placed rails for 
|Support and safety of travellers; on one 
side descended the jagged mountain side, 
on the other the cliffs reared their summits 
covered with a thick wild growth of brush 
and shrubbery. As I travelled over this 
|narrow path holding to the rails for sup- 
port, I beheld to my astonishment seated on 
the rail just ahead of me two large apes 
| who viewed me with great curiosity. As I 
| approached, one of them took to immediate 
| flight in the shrubbery up the mountain 
| side keeping up a great chattering. Out of 
|sport I picked up astone and threw it at 
his remaining companion, who having come 
|down from the rail, sat in the middle of 
the path chattering and showing his teeth 
)inarage. Immediately on my picking up 
the stone he also took to flight, following 
| his companion up the cliff side, Travelling 
on, I gave no further thought to the inej- 
|dent but before I had gone a hundred feet 
farther on my road two largestones whizzed 
by my head with a vicious swisb. Looking 
up, Lsaw on the edge of one of the shelv- 
ing cliffs about a dozen apes all busily en- 
gaged in gathering stones, which “they 
began throwing at me with the utmost dex- 
terity andsosurely and without apparent aim 
that [did not feel it consistent with my safety 
to continue a longer observance of what 
appeared to be a decided exhibition of il! 
will on the part of the apes, amongst 
whom »robably were my acquaint- 
ances of a short time previous; so with all 
| possible haste, I ran from this storm of 
stones, of which luckily none seriously hurt 
me. Ever after in my travels over this 
road, if I happened to meet any apes I 
wisely let them alone, not wishing for an- 
other exhibition of their agility. 








The Rey. W. C. Bourchier, chaplain on 
| Her Majesty’s ship Comus, relates the fol- 
\lowing: While we lay at anchor in the 
pre of Antigua, the wife of one of the 
| officers, observed that the keglike buoys, 
| which were used to mark an anvhoring 
began a most fantastic dance, flying hither 
and thither, sometimes disappearing under 
the water, only to quickly reappear like so 
mony foling corks. This vopding motion 
always continued in a circumscribed space. 
The officer, to whom the strange behavior 
of the buoys was reported, treated it with 
incredulous laughter, but as the mysteri- 
ous dance still continued, a boat was ordered 
to be manned with orders to go and clear 
up the mystery. The reason of the aston- 
ishing moyement of the buoys was soon 
revealed, a monster Sea Devil had entan- 
gled himself in the rope by which the buoys 
were held together at about six feet below 
the surface, and was pulling and twisting 
himself in his vain efforts to get loose, 
thus causing the strange actions of the 
buoys. With two good turns of a rope, 
around what for want of a better name 
I shall call a fin, then with a great shank 
hook caught in his head, the monster was 
held fast. The rope in which he had entan- 
gled himself was cut loose, after which 
began a long hard pull towards the vessel, 
which was finally reached, and then by 
means of tackles the monster was hoisted 
on deck and suspended by ropes above the 
|main deck. Viewed from the deck as he 
|hung there, the immense size of the sea 
j|marvel was the wonder and astonishment 
of all who saw him. From the point of 
;one fin across to the other point he 
|measured 16 feet and 4 inches; the 
| mouth, which was found only after long 
| search, measured 3 feet; and from the top 
|of the head to the tail-end was found to 
measure 12 feet and 8 inches. The sea devil 
belongs to the order Dicerobatis. The 
species of this group are known by their 
shape and size. In New York bay, accord- 
ing to report, was once killed one of this 
species almost as large as a whale. It re- 
quired the combined strength of two yoke 
of oxen, two horses and twenty men to 
inally land this sea-monster. L. T. 8. 














At the University of Vienna, five busts 
|of celebrated professors were recently un- 
veiled. One of them represents Professor 
Hyrti, the celebrated anatomist, who has 
contributed so much to rendering the Vienna 
School of Medicine famous. Though bent 
by eighty-seven winters, he attended the 
ceremony. The numerous students present 
broke into enthusiastic cheers at the sight 
of him, and unharnessing his horses drew 
his carriage over the Ringstrasse. The 
professor thanked them in a clear voice in 
Latin, and encouraged every student pres- 
ent to give his heart and soul, and even his 
life, to the noble science. It was only the 
| fear of hurting the weak o'd man that pre- 
vented the students from carrying him down 
the great marble staircase ou their shoulders. 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 


Tan shades are as usual universaily worn 
at the seaside. 


On Wednesday next. let every loyal Bos- 
tonian play ‘‘Hail to the Chief.” 


If a girl plays lawn tennis does it follow 
that she must wear lawn hose? 


Surf bathing by moonlight, as practised 
at Long Branch, is said to be just too sweet 
for anything. 





Who dares say this, weit of .all weeks, 
that our most precious stone is not Ply- 
mouth Rock? 


A murderer takes it greatly to heart when 
he is condemned to death, forgetting that 
all mankind is in about the same fix. 


Did Saint Paul have our unclean currency 
in his prophetic mind when he warned his 
fellow-disciples against ‘filthy ‘ucre?” 


A wanderer from Paradise might be at- 
tracted by the calm, religious sound of 
‘“‘Whitechapel,” but after a single look, he 


Gee ers Bete nn aS WASH ot | After working like a beaver for over an hour 


‘and placing a large number of valuable pic- 
‘tures in safety he found that he was not in 


worse than his kind. 


Public attention is turned toward erial 
navigation toan unwonted extent, but no en- 
terprising concern has yet suggested laying 
tracks for a mid-air electric tramway. Y et 
there is plenty of latent motive power up 
that way. ra 

Mrs. Harrison plans for ‘the reconstruc” 
tion of the White House a-la the old for- 
mula: ‘Take a hole and pour the cannon 
around it.” But as she has tried the domi- 
cile and the rest of us have not we should 
abide by her judgment. 


It is sort of pathetic that poor Uncle 
Sam should be weeping and wailing for a 
flower for his buttonhole, while his children 
stand around bickering and yoting as to 
which it shall be. Would he not look sen- 
timental though, not to say silly, adorned 
with the arbutus? 


Mrs. Humphry “ Ww ard ‘is getting herself 
disliked. Asif it were not enough to have 


written ‘‘Robert Elsmere,” and to have 
sigucd the anti suffrage hill, cho muet indig 


nantly declare that she will never set foot 
in America. Let us see. Was not Rose 
wont to declare that what really ailed Cath- 
erine was ‘‘cussedness?” 


A Princess is spared all the anxiety that 
the average maiden is supposed to feel lest 
she be left out in the matrimonial proces- 
sion. When she becomes of a suitable age 
her case comes up for disposal, and at some 
rate or other she is sure to go. But our 
girls would rather be free to swing on the 
gate and take their own chances. 


This is the season when the fly suffers 
most painfully from insomnia, and despair- 
ing of slumber, girdeth himself at day- 
break for a constitutional buzz. The prop- 
erly equipped fly, with six mucilageous fe et» 
a suctorial tongue, and a standard buzzing 
apparatus will give points to any dead or 
alive Macbeth in murdering sleep. 





An itinerant flower-vender proffered a 
bunch of roses to a bouncing country girl 
the other day, and she extended her hand 
and said, ‘‘O, thanks!” She did not have 
the presence of mind, or the spare cash, to 
pass the matter off by buying the roses, 
when she found her mistake, and people 
passing along just then looked hard the 
other way, 

Cincinnati saloon-keepers held a mass 
meeting and decided to keep their places of 
business open on Sunday. Nearly 200 of 
them tried it last Sunday, but the arm of 
the law was vigilant, and about 150 arrests 
were made. If the saloon-keeper were wise 
he would be satistied with the license soci- 
ety allows him. He may find his bounda- 
ries still further narrowed as time goes on. 


According to the fashion editor of one of 
our town contemporaries, 


“The sash gowns are narrower and nar- 
rewer as the season advances. They are 
now about three inches wide at most, tying 
well down on the hips in a bow at the front 
of the corsage in the dack.” 


The proof-reader supposing that to be the 
way women always dressed, let the item 


pass. 


It is very bisantiie to an ambitious 
| society like the Nationalists to be set down 
by an influential sheet like the Springfield 
| Republican as nationalists, with a little n. 
The Republican has long been in crying 
need of a font of upper case type, and if 
the CommonwuaLTu has anything left over 
for oenevolence after buying a cedilia and 
an accented e or two we will help our con- 
temporary out. But this, alas, is but an 
idle dream. Pas." 


We learn with regret that the studio of 
Mr. Hillary Bell, for many years the New 
York correspondent of the COMMONWEALTH 
was burned out during the fire Sunday 
night in the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation Building at Twenty-third street and 
Fourth avenue. The estimated loss upon 
the paintings in Mr. Bell’s studio is $10,- 
000, it having been completely wiped out, 
being right in the centre of the fire. The 
New York Times relates the following inci- 
dent in connection with Mr. Bell’s loss: 
Mr. Burr McIntosh, a well-known actor and 
a friend of Hillary Bell, rushed into the 
building to save his absent friend’s pictures. 


Mr. Bell’s studio, and had saved the paint- 
ings of a total stranger. He emerged from 
the building looking like a drowned rat, 
thoroughly disgusted, and went home. 
W hile he was at work Mr. Bell’s studio had 
been gutted ed the fire. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The royal wedding, of last week, estab- 
lished one precedent that will be sure of a 
following, especially hereabouts, where lit- 
erature flourishes, and every third person 
| “writes.” — 

Our poets and romancers will note with 
much satisfaction the nature of the gifts 
bestowed by Lord Tennyson, and by the 
Grand Old Man. Each gave choice speci- 
mens of his literary wares, the laureate 
sending eight small, handsomely bound vol- 
umes of his poems, and Mr. Gladstone con- 


tributing a set in seven volumes, of his 
“Gavistwus Cleauiugs, While the Princess 


of Wales gave a large miniature portrait of 
herself. 

We shrinking and sensitive Americans 
need no longer fear to obtrude our respec- 
tive personalities upon our friends when 
gift time comes round. 











The gentle ex-princess, by the by, would 
need the neck of a giraffe were she to 
undertake to display at a single wearing the 
goodly assortment of necklaces bestowed 
upon her by her friends and kinspeople. 
To folk of plaiu tastes it would seem that 
of this particular offering she had a super- 
fluity of riches, though they may prove as 
useful, in the long run, as the diamond 
dove presented by the Duke of Buccleuch. 
It is a great change for the quiet girl who 
has been brought up in strict, though royal 
simplicity, and attired, for the most part, 


+} in plain cotton gowns. A million dollars, 


more or less in precious stones, will enavle 
her pretty effectually to gratify any little 
feminine weakness for ornament that she 
may have had dormant during these chrys- 
alis years. May she take solid comfort in 
wearing her costly gewgaws, and may the 
gods give her joy. 

Marlborough House would have been 
quite worthy the attention of ‘‘Editha’s,” or 
any other burglar, with all those jewels in 
keeping, but the fraternity doubtless had to 
content itself with less costly souvenirs of 
the occasion. 





It is exceedingly funny to one not afflicted 
with the craze to look over the assortment 
of keepsakes that .a real re“ic-hunter will 
legitimately accumulate. 

One of the species informed the Observer 
recently that he had the seat checks in his 
album that he held the night he heard 
Charles Dickens, senior, read from his own 
works. 


——————— 


And he seemed to feel that he held quite a 
prize. 





A miscellaneous collection of old twigs 








and leaves, bits of plaster and glass, nails | 


and wisps of this thing and that, unques- 
tionably convey deep joy to the soul of 
the relic-hunter, though to the profane they 
seem trumpery. He examines their labels, 
and assures himself with unfathomable sat- 











enjoyment of the drama has not become 
lukewarm through over-indulgence. 

The next morning “Little Lord Fauntie- 
roy” pervaded the atmosphere, and after 
sundry other interrogations of unusual 


isfaction that he is the proud possessor of | nature, an upper maid who had absorbed 


priceless fragments gathered from high- 
ways and byways frequented by the great. 





When it comes to the matter of auto- 
graphs and locks of hair, he may have some 
foundation for his pride, always supposing 
that in coming into their possession be has 
not made himself a bore. If celebrities 
were to honor all requests received for a 
‘‘tiny lock of hair,” they would shortly find 
themselves shaven and shorn; but in the 
matter of autographs, as giving does 
not impoverish, dignitaries in general 
can afford to be indulgent. Presently we 
shall have the perfected phonograph, and 
enthusiasts will go about with their several 
machines modestly requesting celebrities to 
‘Please laugh into my phonograph,” or 
‘*Please give me some characteristic senti- 
ment’ 

It would not be surprising if occasion- 
ally the latter request were to be complied 
with, with startling alacrity. 





smattering of bookish affairs, inquired, 
‘‘Was it Oliver Holmes who played last 
night?” 

And it took a minute or two to trace the 
association of ideas connecting the genial! 
Autocrat with Olive Homans, the star of the 
drama. 





The other quondam spectator gave it as 
her opinion that the old earl was not as 
lame as he “let on to be,” as she noticed 
that he ‘“‘got about lively enough when he 
forgot about limping.” 





Blase theatre-goers would willingly lose 
something in experience to enjoy the keen 
sense of reality felt by these children of 
nature. 





| A mature “girl,” a seamstress, took her 
| first circus experience during Barnum’s late 
engagement. She was unspeakably shocked 
by the trapeze performances. and the lack 
of voluminonsity,so to say,{of the perform- 





We can usually save tp the voices for | 
ourselves, though we may make sorry work 
of exhibiting the collection to our friends. 
Few things are more aggravating to, let us 
say, the impressible theatre-goer, than the 
persistency with which a voice, possessing 
some ‘‘trick of singularity,” will haunt the 
memory, and influence the vocal apparatus. 

There are people who should in self- 
preservation, avoid the drama on just that 
account. The Observer knows one of this 
sort. The young woman narrowly escaped 
being stage-struck herself, but had she 
turned her attention to dramatic art, it is 
doubtful if her voice would be recognizable 
two evenings in succession, unless she kept 
wool in her ears. Her observant friends 
can usually tell whom she has seen last, for 
she is sure to adopt some trick of speech 
belonging to her latest stage admiration. 
She recognizes the weakness, and declares 
af hoereelf in deeneration. 

“I am a part of all that I have met,” 


or heard. The attack is usually short-lived, 
but is as interesting to its victim as mas- 
tering a new dialect. 

She had a very bad attack of Wilson 
Barrett after his Boston engagement. His 
rapid and censurable elocution fascinated 
her to a degree, and she admits having 
scrimped herself in every possible way that 
season to afford the luxury of listening to 
the sounding and melodious periods of the 
youthful Hamlet. To such an extent did 
she absorb his remarkable elocution that 
before he left she might have affirmed in all 


candor, 
“T'll rant as well as thou.” 





Her second worst craze was 
about by too much Rose Coghlan, and was 
due, not to excessive admiration of her 
“‘swashing” style and bizarre manner, but 
to the strange fascination of her voice. 


Heroic measures were necessary to counter- 


act the tendency on the part of this in- 
stinctive imitator to adopt the cavalier 


methods of the dashing ‘Peg Woftington.” | 


She was moreover complaining the other | 
day that after three weeks of Ada Rehan | 
she was hampered by an almost irresistible | 
tendency to flat her vowels in ‘ ‘thowsand” | 
and words of that ilk. 

It but remains for this disciple of tones 


to launch into an imitation of the resonant | 
speech of the Museum’s comedian to reach | 


the acme of misery. 


Stage managers certainly show an appre- 


ciation of unusual voices, and manceuvre 
to introduce some preliminary speech from 
the wings in the well-known tones of a 
stage favorite, before the entree. Who 
does not catch and welcome Rose Coghlan’s 
mellifiuous tones before the actress ap- 


pears? and what is more usual than to hear 
the Wilson voice behind the scenes herald- 


ing the appearance of the genial ‘‘G. W?” 





Speaking of the Museum reminds the | 
Observer of a little joke. Spare tickets to 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” were bestowed 


13st week upon two household maids, whose 


brought | 


ers’ attire. She remarked with much acer- 
|bity that when the penformner “Was a 
| balanci in’ on that high rope”. she wished 


| with all her heart that ‘‘the shameless thing 
would fall off and kill herself; 

added, ‘‘she couldn't ‘a’ 
die.” 


only,” sh 
ben prepared to 





One more sidelight from servantdom, on 
the stage : In dusting mantel ornaments one 
morning,—among the rest a fine photograph 
of Lawrence Barrett, taken in palmic: 
days,—the maid cheerfully remarked, 

“I know that feller. He goes up to my 
cousin’s in Brighton every Sunday night!” 

His off night. Alas, stately Lawrence, 
can this be true! 





The theatre season will soon open upon 
us, and the dramatic critic will lay off his 
sash and blazer and come down to business. 
The horizon is unusually brilliant with 
stars of high magnitude, though there is 
small hope that Miss Auderson will All he: 
American engagements. The public is, 
however, only too glad to know that she is 
not a ‘‘lost Pleiad,” as Mr. Abbey uncon- 
ditionally denies the current report of her 
insanity. 





The vacation season is hardly long 
enough to admit of the necessary recuper- 
ation after the long strain of a winter's en- 
gagement. Our best actresses are succumb- 
ing with astonishing unanimity to nervous 
prostration. 





Which reminds the Observer of two notes 
that have been received relative to the 
epidemic of ‘‘losing things,” as described 
in last week’s ‘‘Observations.” 

One writer inclines to deride the unfor- 
j}tunate ‘‘Gloriana,” and recommends the 
precaution observed by the negroes of 
| Brazil, who carry their burdens, light or 
| heavy, on their heads, and who, when tak- 
ing a letter to the post-office not only place 
lit on top of their heads but put a stone on 
it to Keep it in place! 








Gloriana will derive no comfort from 
| this scoffing, and will probably pass by 
with mournful inattention the other case 
cited by Job’s comforter, of a Portland 
| business man, who recently lost a $20 gold 
| coin on his way to work, and, returning at 
night found the same piece on the pave- 
ment, where it had remained unnoticed al! 
day. 

She is not such a favorite of the gods, 
for as she informed the Observer this week. 
her misfortunes have continued with increas- 
ing severity,till she is really looking forward 
to the time when she will have literally 
nothing left to lose. 





The other note, however, may contain 
advice worth beeding. At all events, here 
it is: 


| 
| 


My Dear OssERvER,—If ‘‘Gloriana” is 
|a real person her case can easily be cured. 
| But it must be taken at once. Whatever 
she is doing she must stop, and take 4 
period of absolute rest. It is a serious 
| Symptom of failing nerve power, and over- 











taxed mind. The present writer, a few 
years ago was carried home from his busi- 
ness Office prostrated, and it was found that 
he had been engaged for perhaps half an 
hour in writing the same word in his Day 
Book over and over, having completely lost 
his mental grip. A long vacation set him 
right, and the sooner ‘‘Gloriana” stops try- 
ing to hold herself together the better it 
will be for her in the long run. ANTIQUE. 





This puts a new complexion on the case, 
and the advice shall duly be forwarded. 





Bat what brain power our summer idlers 
ought to have! And how unassuming they 
are in its possession! It is overwhelming 
to contemplate. G. P. 


REFLECTED IMPRESSIONS. 
Being Copies of Certain Old Letters. 


Tue BLossom LINN, CHESTER, 
June 16, 1876. 

DEAREST AUNTIE:—I thought from the 
weight of the letter Betty sent you last 
week that she had given you the whole his- 
tory of Chester, including its occupation 
by the Romans; but she says she told you 
nothing but how we came to the Blossom 
Inn and took possession. despite the com- 
mercial gentlemen; and remarked that she 
depended upon me to do the honors of 
Chester, for you. Upon which I reflect, 
with great satisfaction on the pile of red 
guide books we arranged so ‘‘nate and con- 
vaynient” at the little sliding table at your 
elbow; and upon our agreement that those 
same guide-books were to furnish you with 
all the history, and all statistics that your 
well-regulated mind can digest, about the 
“strange countries” we be come abroad 
‘‘for-to-see”-ing ; and so leave us free to be 
as inconsequent and personal as ever we 
like. 

The Blossom Inn is a great success. 
Betty says she feels as if she were living in 
an English novel, with illustrations. The 
commercial gentlemen are among tne illus- 
trations. Iam bound to say that they con- 
duct themselves with amazing decorum; 
and when—as can’t always be helped,—we 
run across one in the corridor, he squeezes 
himself against the wall as closely as cir- 
cumstances will permit,—which isn't al- 
ways very closely for they ‘‘everidge,” as 
Phoebe would say, rather stout,—and turns 
a deep and beautiful pink. They wear 
checked suits so alike that they might have 
been cut from one piece, and have blond, 
mutton-chop whiskers. Betty says she 
can’t get rid of the idea that they are a sort 
of adjunct of this picturesque old place, and 
may at any moment advance in a body, 
l. c. and strike into an operatic chorus. 

For our part, we conscientiously fulfill 
our side of the agreement, and intrude on 
their pre-empted rights in the ‘‘Blossom” as 
little as possible. We have, as per agree 
ment, our meals in a private sitting-room. 
They are such meals as I should imagine 
suited to a commercial gentleman’s appe- 
tite; such solid, crusty bread, and thick 
slices of bacon, and ‘‘joints” that loom so 
large, when brought in, that we can hardly 
see one another across them. It was a 
great affliction to us, the first day, that 
joint; for in all its colossal majesty it came 
in uncarved, and we were evidently ex- 
pected to help ourselves. Being hungry— 
perhaps the commercial gentlemen’s appe- 
tites are contagious!—we did help our- 
selves as best we could; though being not 
exactly adepts at it, we—as Betty said, 
didn’t carve,—we excavated. You should 
have seen the waiter’s face, when he came 
to remove that joint. {am sure that rather 
than admit, by setting such a mutilated 
object before a commercial gentleman, the 
sort of guest they had been beguiled into 
receiving to the Blossom’s hitherto sacred 
precincts, they buried that joint like Sir 
John Moore, 

“.... darkly, at dead of wane. 

By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light!” 

At all events, next day, the waiter while 
taking away the soup, blushed and stam- 
mered and finally asked Aunt Helena would 
she mind, mum, if the joint was carved be- 
fore it was brought in, mum?—and drew an 
explosive sigh of relief when we enthusi- 
astically said in chorus that we wouldn't. 

Now that I am on the subject of eatables, 
I must tell you another of our jokes. The 
landlady, when consulting with us about 
our dinners, said ‘‘And I suppose I will 
send in a sweet, mum, for dessert?” We of 
course agreed. Well, the first day, the 
“sweet” proved to be a big, solid—as Bret 
Harte would say ‘‘com-pe-tent” gooseberry 
tart. We couldn’t imagine why they called 
it a “sweet,” unless the cook was frish, for 
it was as puckery as a Georgia persimmon. 
But it proved to be, from the Blossom’s 
standpoint, not only a sweet, but the sweet, 
for—I refer you to Paula, who never tells 
yarns as Betty and I do, you know!—for 
seven mortal days did there appear for des- 
sert only and solely a gooseberry tart. We 
should have thoaght it was the same tart, | 
only that, as a precautionary measure, we | 
used every day to chop up the one sent in 
in until it could no more be ‘‘set up again” | 








than Humpty Dumpty. When human na- 
ture could bear it no longer,—which was 
yesterday,—Aunt Helena asked the land- 
lady, with all due apologies for being fini- 
cal and unreasonable, if we could please 
have some other form of ‘‘sweet” for that 
day's dessert. The landlady agreed with 
great good-humor, and our and ex- 
pectations ran high. When the dessert 
came in, it had a crust. It was Betty’s 
turn to serve it, and as she plunged in the 
spoon, and then gazed down into the dish, 
she gave one hysterical giggle and. cried— 
—you knqw what dreadful dank Betty will 
use, sometimes—‘‘Girls, s’help me it’s cur- 
RANTS!!” And it was. And it was sourer 
than the gooseberry tarts had been. And 
now, ‘“‘lest worse befall” we meekly empty 
the sugar-bowl over every new dessert, and 
then nibble at the crust. Betty says that 
if any fathers among the commercial gen- 
tlemen partake of those ‘‘sweets,” their 
children’s teeth must be constitutionally on 
edge. 

You have no idea, Aunt Dolly, of how 
much we feel at home in Chester, or how 
sorry we shall be to leave it. We intended 
| only to stay a day or two, and we linger, 
absurdly, on and on, until Aunt Helena 
says that if we stay much longer, what 
with servants’ fees and our prowlings about 
the queer old shops, we shall simply go 
through our letters of credit, and have to 
be sent home C. O. D. 


We hope that this charm of homelikeness 
won't be left behind in Chester, but belongs 
to all England. If it does, one can under- 
stand very easily why Englishmen call it 
the ‘‘Motherland.” There is something in 
the very air that ‘‘mothers” you; something 
large and soft and tranquilizing. Betty 
says it’s an air without any conscience in it; 
that is, she explains, any New England 
conscience, such as goads one on, with an 
east wind as a lash, to keep forever doing, 
thinking, moving. She says that she can 
sit down and read David Copperfield, with 
the full consciousness that there is an un- 
mended rip in the finger of her best glove; 
and if that doesn’t argue a conscienceless 
atmosphere she should like to know what 
does ! 

Everything seems to move so slowly, here 
in England; without hurry, without fret. 
Aunt Helena says that it seems to a Yankee 
as if everybody, nature included, had taken 
a small dose of chloral; not enough to put 
them to sleep, you know, but just to make 
them calm and slow. The days. even, are 
so beautifully long in fading; why at nine 
o’clock last night, Aunt Dolly, I read your 
letter by my open window, without thinking 
of needing a candle! I never«imagined 


anything like au English twilight: it 
doesn’t seem, somehow, as if the sunset 


faded, but just as if fold on fold of 
the lightest, softest gauze were drawn 
across it, one by one, and the glow was 
shining on, though more and more faintly, 
through them all. 


Of course we have ‘‘done” all the sights 
of Chester; see red-covered guide-book. 
We came very near not doing the Cathedral, 
though. I can tell you. It is undergoing re- 
pairs; and when we tried to go in, we were 
met by the reddest little man with a lovely 
Cockney accent, who said it was the Dean’s 
positive horders, mum, and no visitors 
could be hadmitted, mum. Fancy how dis- 
appointed we were! And then fancy our 
joy, when that afternoon our landlady 
brought us up a note with a big ecclesiasti- 
cal seal addressed to the ‘‘American Ladies 
at the Blossom Inn,” and presenting the 
Dean of Chester’s compliments, and he 
much regretted that his orders which had 
been intended to exclude only prying 
neighborhood intruders—‘‘commercial gen- 
tlemen, perhaps!” said #etty—should have 
been applied to ourselves; and would we 
do him the honor to meet him next morning 
at eleven, in the Cathedral Close, when he 
would have much pleasure in himself con- 
ducting us over the venerable pile! Now 
wasn't that fine! Betty says she has made 
a note of every remark he made, and in- 
tends to utilize every one as soon as we get 
back to America, with the preface, ‘As our 
friend the Dean of Chester says.” We told 
her it might be a little difficult to drag fly- 
ing buttresses and reredoses—which were 
pretty much all he said anything about— 
into general conversation; but she says she 
hasn’t played ‘‘Heads and tails” for nothing. 

Would you think it queer, Aunt Dolly, if 
Itold you that the loveliest thing I have 
seen in Chester, is an old church-yard? 
Yet that is quite true. You know whata 
horror the physical side of death has al- 
ways had for me, and how that ghastly 
Mt. Auburn and its ‘‘mortuary bric-a-brac” 
has made me positively ill, even to enter, 
more than once. But there is something in 
this beautiful, solemn, sunshiny old church- 
yard, that makes it not only endurable but 
somehow sweet and tranquilizing to think 
of a tired body being laid here to its long 
re It is so quiet, and so overgrown 
with rich grass and little rosy daisies; and 
the church-tower throws its sacred shadow 
across it, and the chimes ring over it; and 





there are no dreadful, mee | monuments, 
but only low stone crosses draped with 
ivy and climbing roses; and they all are 
carved, not ‘“‘Sacred to,” but “In Lovin 

Memory of” —or ‘‘In Tenderest Memory of” 


_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











and somehow that seemed to me so gentle 
and near and human! 

Dear Aunt Dolly, what a jumble this let- 
ter is,—to begin with a gooseberry tart 
and end with a sort of sermon! But you 
like us to be candid, you know. ‘People 
are more self-conscious in letter-writing 
than anywhere else except on their death- 
beds!” you said to me once, I remember,— 
and I traly did laugh over the gooscbery 
tart, and I truly did get a strange and 
lingering sort of comfort from my walk in 
that old churchyard, and so they’ve both 
put themselves into the home letter. And 
one more ‘“‘traly” is that I am truly and 
very lovingly Your Own Girl, Guenn. 

Dorotuy LUNDbT. 


PERSONAL. 
John G. Whittier is in feeble health. 


Millais is to paint the portrait of Mrs. Jo- 
seph Chamberlain. 


Robert Browning is writing a volume of 
‘**semi-humorous” poems. 


General Boulanger denies the report thats 


he is coming to America. 


Lord Tennyson will celebrate his eighti- 
eth birthday next month. 


Lady Dufferin intends to publish reminis- 
cences of ber life in India. 


Bruce Joy is to make the bust of Matthew 
Arnold for Westminster Abbey. 


Clara Barton is the only American entitled 
to wear the Iron Cross of Prussia. 


Gen. Horace Porter is said to be the 
youngest looking man of his age in the 
country. 


Professor Huxley and Professor Tyndall 
with their wives are having some scrambles 
amid the Alps. 


Editor Stead of the Pall Mall Gazette pro- 
poses to visit this country to study Ameri- 
can journalism. 


The Shah of Persia has acquired the 
democratic habit of shaking hands with 
crowds of strangers. 


The King of Senegal is one of the nota- 
bles at the Paris Exhibition. He talks of 
making a visit to this country. 


Ex-President and Mrs. Cleveland will 
spend the latter part of August with Dr. 
Joseph Burnett at Deerfoot, Southboro, 

It is announced in Baltimore that Robert 
Garrett has fully recovered his health He 
is spending the summer at Bar Harbor. 

General Sherman has announced his in- 
tention to do all he possibly can in order to 
secure the 1892 exposition for New York. 


Russell Harrison and the Massachusetts 
riflemen were entertained by Buffalo Bill at 
his Wild West camp in Paris last Saturday. 


Secretary Rusk does not comprehend the 
reason for the low price of good agricul- 
tural land in Virginia, and proposes to make 
investigations. 


It is said that Mr. Gladstone is relenting 
under the fervor of Chauncey M. Depew’s 
eloquence, and may decide, after all, to 
come to this country. 


It is reported that a wealthy American 
syndicate is negotiating for the purchase 
of the British naval station at Esquimault, 
on Vancouver’s Island. 


The late Charlemagne Tower of Philadel- 
phia was an Overseer of Haivard College 
at the time of his death. His term would 
have expired next year. 


‘It is better to live dafty years with one 
woman than one year with fifty women,” 
sapiently observed the Shah, in speaking of 
Mr. Gladstone’s golden wedding. 


Boulanger, Dillon and Rochefort are 
given ten days’ grace in which to defend 
themselves before the court. Failing in 
this their estates will be sequestered. 


Mr. Murat Halstead sailed Wednesday on 
the Inman steamship City of Paris from 
Liverpool from New York, having spent 
but two days in London. He returns in full 
health and strength. 


Mrs. John Morrissey, widow of the late 
pugilst and statesman, is now in almost ab- 
ject poverty, and is hemming collars and 
cuffs today for a Troy manufacturer and 
running a race with poverty. 


Miss Grace Ellery Channing, granddaugh- 
ter of William Ellery Channing, is known 
in California as a clever writer. She has 
done some poetical and dramatic work 
which has been much praised. 


Dinah Saliferi, King of Senegal, visited 
the Wild West show in Paris the other day. 
‘‘How many people in your country?” he 
asked Col. Cody. ‘‘About 65,000,000.” 
‘Whew! A big country, full of big people!” 


At the memorial service in honor of the 
late wife of ex-President Hayes, at the 
Christian Church, Portland, Me., Sunday, a 
large audience was present. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey presided, and Mrs. Stevens and Rey. 
Dr. Whitaker spoke. 


cea 


Mr. Blaine wili be the guest of Mr. 
Daniel E. Damon during the celebration at 
Plymouth. 


Thomas A. Edison is to sail for Europe 

today for the purpose of getting a view of 

the Paris Exposition, and of the way in 

— his various inventions are displayed 
ere. 


Martin Farquhar Tupper, the once famous 
author of ‘‘Proverbial Philosophy,” lives in 
a handsome couutry house in England. He 
bears a striking resemblance to Longfellow 
in his old age. 


Secretary Proctor has gone to Vermont 
and left the chief clerk of the department 
the Acting Secretary of War. This brings 
up the much discussed question as to the 
propriety of old army officers taking orders 
from civilian officials. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall, from the 
Women’s international council, Mrs. Pear. 
sall Smith and Mrs. Nicolls, from the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union, are to act 
as the delegates from America at the wom- 
en’s congress in Paris. 


*. The French government is disposed to 
make ample reparation to Miss Van Nos- 
trand and Mrs. Dorr, American ladies, who 
were grossly insulted and abused in Men- 
tone, France, growing out of transactions 
with a Paris dressmaker. ’ 


President Harrison’s letter to the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, thanking him for his ex- 
pressions of sympathy and his contribu- 
tion to the Johnstown fund, is said to have 
been tampered with by some one in the 
mails, presumably British spies. 


Rev. Thomas G. Strong, D. D., formerly 
for several years president of Wells Col- 
lege and one of the most prominent divines 
in central New York was on Saturday taken 
to the Binghampton Asylum, having lost his 
reason by softening of the brain. 


Ex-Senator E. H. Rollins of Concord, who 
several months ago sustained a severe 
shock of paralysis and who has been stop- 
ping at Isles of Shoals the past month, had 
another serious attack at his hotel Saturday 
night, and died Wednesday morning. 


Queen Victoria is so tired of sitting for 
portraits that she has refused to have her 
picture twken for the Victoria Art Gallery 
at Melbourne, but she is willing to allow a 
copy of her Jubilee portrait by Angeli to be 
made for the colony which bears her name. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry George and Mr. and 
Mrs. Haberkorn (Margaret Mather) were 
among the passengers arriving at New York 
on the steamer Umbria, from Liverpool, on 
Sunday. Mrs. Alexander Sullivan arrived 
on oo Stealuship City of Berlin, from Liver- 
pool. 








Miss Nellie Flayin, a Liverpool girl, is the 
only woman who has yet volunteered to de- 
vote her life to the lepers at Kalawao. She 
passed through New York several weeks 
ago on her way to the settlement. She is 
said to be an accomplished pianist and of 
an amiable, energetic and resolute disposi- 
tion. 


Miss Lottie Fisher, a Philadelphia girl, 
who has been employed in an insurance of- 
fice in London for the last year as a sten- 
ographer and typewriter, has received an 
offer from some of the prominent English 
families, headed by Lord and Lady Church- 
ill, to instract a class of young girls in her 
work, 

Henry George says that the last thing he 
did before leaving England was to write a 
preface for a book by Rev. Dr. Thackeray 
called ‘‘The Land and the Community.” Dr. 
Thackeray is a clergyman of the Church of 
England and an LL.D. of Cambridge, but 
he takes strong ground for single taxation, 
scouting the idea of compensating the land- 
jords. - 


Miss Kate Drexel, the wealthy young 
lady of Philadelphia who recently entered 
a convent of the Sisters of Mercy at Pitts- 
burg, has decidcd to build a college for the 
exclusive use of colored people. She has 
given $25,000 and agreed to pay the salaries 
of the pastor of a church and teachers for 
aschool. The institution will be located in 
Philadelphia, and Father McDermott will 
have charge of it. 


The Secretary of war has granted the 
request of Captain G. A. Armes, retired, to 
go beyond the bounds to which his sentence 
limited him for a period of two months, 
commencing August 1 so as to enable 
him to look after certain real estate inter- 
ests in Ki Paso, Tex. Under the terms of 
his sentence, Captain Armes was denied the 
privilege of going anywhere outside of a 
fifty-mile limit from Washington. 








A Pennsylvania physician writes, under 
date of July 25th, 1889,— » 

“J find the Hub Punch delicious. A 
small amount, added to a glass of good 
a makes a very palatable dinner 

rink.” 
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NEW LITERATURE. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| 


| 


has as leading articles, Gov. Beaver’s ac- 


| tory of the United States from the founda- 


When we have mentioned that the hero connt of ‘The Money Sent to Johnstown,” tion of the Colonies to the present time, 
of this artless tale ‘‘seizes the elegantly- | Clara Barton's tribute to “Philanthropy at | which shall be suited to class use as yell as 
gloved hand” of the heroine, and later, | Johnstown,” Lyman Abbot’s *‘Word with | for general reading and reference. 


marked the perfection of her shimmering 
white draperies which were nudulant with 
clegancies of sweep and fold that no figure 
less graceful could ‘‘have lent them ;” and 
when we further inform the reader that the 
sub-hero ‘‘yielded to the wiles of a dark-cyed 
daughter of the south,—a soft, purring, ra- 
diantly beautiful and passionate creature, 
irresistible in her tropical intensity,” we 
trust that any ill-advised curiosity concern- 
ing the merits and style of the work will 
be promptly sated. Candidly, we cannot 
fancy anyone but the Jane Mariars who 
support certain circulating libraries getting 
beyond page 2 of this apotheosis of flim- 
siness. In a word the book is impossible— 
even to the resolutely misplaced French ac- 
cents. 

{A Masque of Honor. By Caroline Washturn 
Rockwood. New York: Funk & Wagnalis. 157 
pp. Paper 50 cents.) 


The third volume of this comprehensive 
and scholarly work deals with the books of 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, lst and 2d Samuel, 
and certain chapters of Chronicles and 
Kings. Its scope and method are of course 
identical with those of its predecessors; 
sections of the revised text are given, with 
comments thereon from a great number of 
high ecclesiastical authorities, and the 
whole copiously illustrated with plates, 
maps and diagrams. The importance of 
such a work to Biblical students, and es- 
pecially to Sunday school teachers, should 
need no pointing out. The doctrinal stand- 
point from which the texts are elucidated is 
evidently a strictly orthodox one. 


Sep, Bible Work. The Old Testament. 
Ill. Prepared by J. Glentworth Butler, 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls; 635 pp.) 


Vol. 
D.D. 


This little monograph is a reprint of a 
paper read before the American Society of 
Naturalists, some two years ago. It is full 
of sensible suggestions, and will be read 
with much interest by educators every- 
where. 

[ Selene Seong in the Schools. 


By Wm. N. 
Rice. Boston, D.C. Heath & Co. 


Paper; 46 pp.) 


Prof. Kurtz’s ‘‘Church History” has now 
reached its tenth edition. The second vol- 
ume of this edition, which has just been 
issued, covers nearly 700 years—from the 
bealoping of the 10th to the close of the 
16th century. It presents a rare table of 
contents, treating at length such topics as 
the following: Missionary enterprises, as 


conducted for 300 years in sixteen different 
felds; the crusades of the Lith, 126 aud 


13th centuries; the hierarchy, the clergy, 
and the monks; theological science and 
its controversies; the Germano-Romanic 
church ; the papacy and its claims; monastic 
orders and societies; national literature; 
worship and art; church discipline; corrup- 
tions and indulgences; inquisition and per- 
secution; the reformation; Luther and his 
co-workers; perils and martyrdom; divi- 
sions and fanaticism; councils and creeds; 
victories and defeats. These subjects are 
divided and developed with much interest- 
ing detail. The Reformation deservedly 
occupies a conspicuous place in the present 
volume. It seems strange to us that only 
three hundred and Aifty years ago the 
Christian church was so superstitious and 
corrupt that a great, scholarly and con- 
servative man like Martin Luther should be 
the object of such hatred that some were 
put to death for selling or even possessin 
copies of his books! Certain fanatic 
movements which marred the Reformation 
are aptly grouped together under the head 
of ‘‘Deformation.” Professor Kurtz has 
shown himself a master workman, and his 
Church History is one of great value. 


[Onaped History. By Professor Johann Hein- 


rich Kurtz, D.D., y. Translation from 
latest Revised Edition by Rev. John MacPherson 
M.A. In three volumes. Vol. Il. now ready 


Cloth, I2mo, 496 8. Price, volume, $2.00. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls.} sirens " 


Part I. of ‘‘A Reader in Botany” comes 
from the hand of Jane H. Newell the author 
of *‘OQutlines of Lessons in Botany” recently 
brought out by Ginn & Co. This ‘‘Reader” 
is not intended even approximately to ex- 
haust the study of Botany. It is rather a 
compilation of fifteen articles taken from 
various sources all botanical in their subject 
matter, and of a character to awaken deep 
interest in this department of science. Dar- 
win, Lubbock and that excellent German 
book ‘‘Pflanzenleben” have all been drawn 
upon; while several American writers con- 
tribute to its The book is liberally 
illustrated and will serve its purpose ad- 
mirably. 

{A Reader in Botany, Part I. From Seed to 
Leaf. Selected and Adapted from well-known 


Authors by Jane H. Newell. Cloth; s 
Price 70 cents. Boston, Ginn & Co.) 


PERIODICALS. 


. 





The American Agriculturist for August 
offers its usual variety of brief and pithy 
articles, full of suggestiveness to farmers. 
Among the more important of them are the 
papers on the ‘‘Summer Care of Lambs,” 
and on the ‘‘Importance of Cooked Food 
for Animals.” 





| Prof. Huxley” and several others of cqual 
|weight. As befits the season, there is also 
i'much reading of alight, not to say, gos- 
sippy order; such as Mr. Bunce’s estimate 
of the value of the average book-review,— 
which is not very flattering,—and some ex- 
ceedingly droll reminiscences, chiefly of 
|stage blunders and mishaps, by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault. A noteworthy feature of the 
issues is the brief but most kind tribute to 
the lamented Allen Thorndike Rice, fur- 
nished by Mr. Gladstone. 


The August Forum, (New York: The 
Forum Publishing Co.) has two papers of 
great interest and ability, which can hardly 
fail to excite the widest discussion. One 
of these is “Government by Aliens,” by 
Bishop Coxe, and the other ‘‘The Trans- 
formation of New England,” by Mr. A. L. 
Bartlett. Both point out in the most strik- 
ing manner, the necessity of prompt and 


if we would save ourselves from denation- 
alization. Among other noteworthy con- 
tributions are Mr. Lewin’s paper on ‘‘The 
Abuse of Fiction,” in which Scott, as a 
novelist, receives a eulogy which must 
make Mr. Howell’s turn faint; Senator In- 
gall’s ‘‘Prohibition and License,” and Mr. 
Pabers’ lament over the ‘‘Decay of Leisure.” 


Scribner's Magazine for August like the 
issue for July, is ‘argely given over to light 
| fiction, as is most suitable to the season. 
Mr. Lathrop has a story of the *‘New Poy- 
erty” which is as mournfully poor a literary 
effort as we remember seeing from his pen; 
its humor suggesting Dickens’ phrase about 
“cow-like gambols.” Mr. Boyeson has a 
strong tale of a ‘‘Pagan Incantation,” and 
Brander Matthews a nobly pathetic one 
which he calls ‘‘Memories,” and which, 
though painted in half-tones and keyed on 
but a single note is full of power and 
sweetness. Tennyson’s eightieth birthday 
is acknowledged by several interesting por- 
traits, sketches and reminiscences of Eng- 
land’s laureate. The number as a whole is 
delightful companion for a summer hour.— 
New York; Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


The Atlantic Monthly, for August (Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) gives inter- 
esting instalments of its two serials by Mr. 
James and Mr. Bynner. The noteworthy 
feature of the issue is of course Mr. Low- 
ell’s long poem **How I Consulted the Oracle 
of the Goldfishes,” which is very beautiful 
verse, plaving fuave dike changes on the 
fancy that as the goldfishes see ‘‘through a 
glass darkly” our figures and faces, so we 
feel dimly the presence of shapes outside 
our world and ken. Olive Miller has one of 
her delightful observations of bird-life; 
Lillie Wyman Chace has one of her modest 
and sincere chronicles, which she calls 
“From Generation to Generation ;” and re- 
views, essays, the ‘Contributors’ Club,” 
etc., make up a pleasant number. 


St. Nicholas, for August (New York, the 
Century Co.) is a delightful midsummer 
issue. Its most striking paper is one by 
Geo. W. Edwards, on ‘‘Little Menan Light,” 
a truly moving and pathetic little story, 
beautifully illustrated. Among well known 
contributors to the number are Mrs. Piatt, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, Joaquin Miller, and others. There 
are many bright little pictures and ‘‘jingles.” 


Harper’s Magazine for August (New 
York; Harper and Bros.) has two short 
stories of marked originality and interest. 
One of these is ‘‘A Gentle Ghost,” by Mary 
EE. Wilkins; a tale Hawthornian in its weird 
motif, and graphic yet simple manner of 
telling; the other, ‘‘Mollie,” by M. G. 
McLelland; a story of Western life, stir- 
ring, powerful and sad. There are many 
illustrated sketches and poems. In the 
Editor’s Easy Chair, Mr. Curtis pays a noble 
tribute to the stage and its artists. 


The August Wide Awake (Boston; D. 
Lothrop Co.) offers its young readers treas- 
ures from the stores of Margaret Sidney, 
Edith Thomas, Mary Wilkins, and hal a 
score of others. Klizabeth Gould has one 
of her characteristically quaint and dainty 
bits of verse; Andrew Lang has a breezy 
paper on ‘Fishing in Tweed and Yarrow ;” 
and the number as a whole is as bright as 
midsummer sunshine. 

LITERARY NEWS. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. announce 
that they have made arrangements to sup- 
plement their series, Epochs of Modern 
History, by a short series of books treating 
of the history of America, which will be 
published under the general title ‘‘Epochs 
of American History.” The series will be 
under the editorship of Dr. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard College. Each volume will con- 
|tain about 250 pages, similar in size and 
style to the page of the volumes in the 
Epochs of History series, with full margi- 
nal analysis, ware bibliographies, maps, 
introductions and index. The volumes will 
be issued separately and each will be com- 
plete in itself. Those already arranged for 











stringent changes in our immigration laws, | 


Lord Tennyson's eighticth birthday will 
occur in August of the present year, und 
| Scribner's for that month will conta. two 
|excellent portraits of him engraved from 
| photographs, one taken in 1877 and one in 
| 1888; also pictures of his houses in the Isle 
|of Wight and Surrey, with an especially 
| fine engraving of Tennyson's favorite lane. 


| Ginn & Company are about to publish a 
|common school song-reader,—a Music- 
| Reader for Schools of Mixed Grades, by 
| W. 8. Tilden, teacher of music in the State 
| Normal School, Framingham, Mass. To 
be ready Sept. 1, 1889. This book is de- 
signed to adapt and apply the principles of 
the ‘‘National System” of musical instruc- 
tion to those schools where the special con- 
ditions and gradings are such that the full 
and regularly graded series cannot be so 
conveniently and effectively used. 


| «R. D. Blackmore’s brilliant novel of ‘‘Kit 
and Kitty,” which begins in next number of 
Harper’s Bazar, will run for several months. 
The same number will contain portraits of 
of the Princess Louise and her fiance, the 
Earl of Fife. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce among 
their first autumn publications ‘‘The Indus- 
trial Progress of the Nation ;” Consumption 
limited, production unlimited. By Edward 
Atkinson, author of ‘‘The Distribution of 
Products,” etc., etc. Large octavo. “A 
Race with the Sun.” A sixteen months’ trip 
around the world. By Hon. Carter H. Har- 
rison, of Chicago. [llustrated py many full- 
page plates. ‘The Modern Chess In- 
structor.” By W. Steinitz. 
of the Nations: the Story of the Hansa 
Towns.” By Helen Zimmern, author of 
“A Life of Lessing,” ete. In ‘‘The Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets:” ‘‘Sesame and Lilies.” 
By John Ruskin. ‘‘The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin.” ‘Tales by Heinrich 
Zschokke.” ‘Great Words from Great 
Americans,” comprising The Declaration of 
Independence; The nstitution of the 
United States; Washington's Inaugural Ad- 
dresses; Lincoln’s Inaugural Addresses; 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. ‘‘Christian 
Theism: Its Claims and Sanctions,” by D. 
B. Purinton, LL.D., Vice-President of West 
Virginia University, and Professor of Met- 
aphysics. ‘To the Lions,” by Alfred 
Church, author of ‘“Three Greek Children,” 
‘The Count of the Saxon Shore,” etc. ‘‘A 
Woman’s War Record, 1861-1865.” By Mrs. 
Gen. Chas. H. T. Collis. ‘Lectures on Rus- 
sian Literature,” by Ivan Panin. ‘‘The 
Practical Pocket Dictionary in Four Lan- 
guages—-English, French, German and Ital- 
jan. ‘‘Tales from the Korea.” Collected 
and Translated by Henry N. Allen, secretary 
of the Korean Legation. 





A Slip of the Pen. 


It was all Dicky Carshalton’s fault. 

In many respects an amiable youth, he 
cannot be said to be possessed of the finer 
feelings, and perhaps he is not aware of the 
extent of the discomfort he produced in 
more sensitive people. A frequenter of 
parties of every description, he is fond of 
varying the monotony of the social routine 
by various little practices. Of these, his 
favorite, not alas! peculiar to himself, is 
commonly known as spoiling sport. When- 
ever Dicky sees a couple of people who ap- 
pear to take particular delight in one 
another’s society, showing a tendency to 
seek unto themselves retreats, he is never 
satisfied until, by some bold stroke or cun- 
ning stratagem, he has succeeded in sepa- 
rating them; or, at least, in destroying 
their enjoyment for the res; of one evening. 

The happy possessor of an exhaustless 
supply of self-confidence and the most 
brazen impudence—the objects of his at- 
tack, moreover, being from the nature of 
their position, comparatively defenceless— 
it is needless to add that, though Dicky has 
his failures on record, they are greatly out- 
stripped in numbers by his successes. So 
there is nothing wonderful in the fact that 
Dicky was at the bottom of that anfortu- 
nate affair with Jack and Ethel. 

Matters had long been in a delicate and 
critical state between those young people. 
Jack had told himself over and over again 
that Ethel was a flirt, and that he, for one, 
had no intention of adding himself to the 
list of her victims; while Ethel had relieved 
her feelings by repeatedly assuring herself 
that Jack was a cross fellow, who cared 
for nothing but his books, and was quite 
impervious to the charms of womanhood. 

But that night at the Warringtons’ things 
really did seem to be taking a turn for the 
better. Ethel had boldly turned her back 
on half a dozen other admirers, and Jack, 
looking down into her honest eyes, was 
rapidly forgetting the doubts and fears 
which had tormented him during the past 
months. 

There is no knowing what might not 


who came up to them at this hopeful stage 
of affairs, his shoulders in his ears, his hair 
brushed to a nicety, and with the most un- 








“In the Story | 


have happened, had it not been for Dicky, | 





The North American Review for August | will, it is hoped, provide a continuous his- | mistakable look of mischief in his promi- 


| nent eyes. 

‘Good evening, Miss Mariner,” he said, 
taking Ethel’s hand in his and squeezing it 
| with empressement; and then the two pour 
things, suddenlyawakened from theirdream , 
stood there chill and helpless while Dick, 
fired off his accustomed volley of chaff, anc 
Ethel, with feminine presence of mind, 
ventured on one or two little pop-guns on 
her own account. 

‘*Miss Mariner,” he said at last, with a 
satisfied glance at Jack's sullen face, ‘‘have 
you been into the conservatory? They’v: 
put a lot of pink lamps, and there’s the 
most scrumptious tete-a-tete chair you can 
imagine.” 

Poor Ethel looked up at Jack, who stood 
by, furious and sulky. 

‘‘He is only too glad to get rid of me. 
He hasn’t the ordinary kindness to rescue 
me from this bore. And I have been so 
horribly amiable to him,” she thought in 
despair. 

“If she likes that popinjay, let her go 
with him: I’m sorry for her taste, that’s 
all,” reffected Jack, and in another minute 
Ethel found herself actually seated in the 
tete-a-tete chair with Dicky, whose large 
eyes were rolling triumphantly in the light 
of the rose-colored lamps. 

She did not succeed in making her es 
cape till it was time to go home. Jack was 
nowhere to be seen, and she drove back in 
the chill gray morning with the heaviest 
heart she had known for many days. 

“Ethel,” said her mother at breakfast, 
the next morning, ‘‘did you have a pleasant 
time at the Warringtons’?” 

“Oh, yes: mamma,” said Ethel, drearily. 
She was pale and heavy-eyed; I think she 
had not siept all night. 

‘**‘And who were there?” went on Mrs. 
Mariner, helping herself to buttered eggs 
with cheery briskness. 

Ethel enumerated various people. 
Dicky Carshalton,” she concluded, 
Jack Davenant.” 

The last name slipped out with exagger- 
ated carelessness, and vet it was whirring 
about in the poor girl’s head, and had been 
doing so for the last five or six hours, like an 
imprisoned blue-bottle in a glass. 

“Jack—Jack—Jack Davenant.” 
never to have another definite 
again? 

‘*By-the-by,” said Mrs. Mariner, as she 
rose from table, ‘‘will you send a note to 
Florence Bryne? I want her to lunch here 
tomorrow at half-past one—the Singletons 
are coming.” 

Ethel moved to the writing-table, blush- 
ing faintly. She remembered that Mrs. 
Byrno was Jack Davenant’s cousin 


“And 
‘*and 


Was she 
thought 


*“Half-past one, recollect,” cried her 
mother, as she rustled from the room.” 

Ethel listlessly took up her pen, and 
pulled a sheet of paper towards her. It 


was not stamped with the address, but she 
failed to notice this, and began at once— 


‘‘My dear Mrs. Bryne.” 

Then she stopped short, and the buzzing 
in her brain went on worse than ever. 

The note got written at last, all but the 
signature, and then she began to wonder 
dreamily if she should sign herself ‘‘Yours 
very sincerely,” or ‘‘Yours affectionately.” 

“Ethel, Ethel!” cried her mother, put- 
ing her head in at the door, ‘I am going 
out. Give me the note for Florence; I can 
take it to the post.” 

Guilty and ashamed, Ethel seized her pen 
and wrote hastily, but in a bold hand— 

‘Yours very sincerely, 
‘Jack Davenant.” 


Mrs. Bryne neither came to lunch nor an- 
swered the Mariner’s invitation. Mrs. Mar- 
iner expressed surprise at this want of 
courtesy, and apologized to the Singletons 
for having no one to meet them. 

“Are you sure, Ethel, you told her the 
right day? Florence is in town, I know, 
and it is so unlike her to be rude.” 

**{ think it was all right, mamma,” Ethel 
replied vaguely, and never gave another 
thought to the matter. 

But on the morning of the next day, as 
she was practising her singing in the great 
holiand-shrouded drawing-room, the door 


was flung open to admit a benign and 
ied y, who advanced smiling toward 
er. 


“‘Mrs. Byrne!” cried Ethel in some sur- 
prise, getting off the music-stool. 

Mrs. Byrne established herself comforta- 
bly in a deep arm-chair, then beckoned the 
young girl mysteriously with a well-gloved 
finger: ‘‘Come over here, Ethel.” 

Ethel drew a stool to the other’s side, and 
sat down, smiling but mystified. 

Mrs. Byrne played a little with the clasp 
of the silver-mounted hand-bag which she 
carried from which, having at last suc 
ceeded in opening it, she produced a 
stamped envelope addressed to herself. 

‘Do you know that handwriting?” she 
said, flourishing it before Ethel’s astonished 
eyes. 

“It is my own; I wrote to ask you to 
lunch,” poor Ethel answered simply; while 
the thought flashed across her mind that 
| Mrs. Byrne had probably gone mad. 

‘Read it, then,” cried that lady, with an 
air of suppressed excitement which lent 
color to the notion. 

Ethel unfolded it quickly, then sat trans- 








fixed like one who receives a sudden and 
fatal injury. For before her horror-stricken 
eyes glared these words, in her own hand- 
writing, “Yours very sincerely, Jack Dav- 
evant.” 

«What dues it mean?” she cried at last in 
a hoarse volee, for it seemed that some 
i-udish magic had been at work. 

‘That's what I want to know,” Mrs. 
Byrne auswered more gently. ‘I received 
this note the day before yesterday. There 
was no address, and the handwriting was 
certainly act Jack's. Nor is my cousin in 
the least likely to invite me to lunch at his 
chambers. So I wrote off to him at once, 
and told him to drop into dinner if he had 
anything to say to me.” 

Ethel had risen to her feet, and was 


standing with a little frozen smile on her | 


face; but at this point she broke in hur- 
riedly : 

“Did you show him—Mr. Davenant, the 
letter?” 

mrs. Byrne nodded. She was not a per- 


son of delicate perceptions, and had come | 


here bent on a little harmless amusement; 
but somehow the amusement was not forth- 
coming. 

Ethel clasped her cold hands together in 
a frenzy of despair. She knew that Jack 
was familiar with her handwriting; had 
he not made little criticisms, severe and 
tender, on the occasional notes of invitation 
which she had addressed to him? 

‘Jack said he knew nothing about the 


note, and hadn’t the ghost of an idea what | 


it meant.” 

“Oh, Jack, Jack,” cried Ethel’s heart in 
parenthesis, ‘what must vou think of me?” 

Mrs. Byrne went on: ‘‘Grace Allison came 
in later, and the mystery was cleared up. 
She swore to your handwriting, and we 
concluded you had done it in a fit of ab- 
sence Of mind. Poor old Jack, how she 
did chaff him !” 

Ethel was trying to recover her presence 
of mind. 

‘‘How could I have made such a stupid 
mistake?” she said, with a short laugh. “I 
suppose I was pursuing some train of 
thought. I had met your cousin at a party 
the night before—you know how it is.” 

Mrs. Byrne was sorry for the girl’s dis- 
tress. 

‘*It’s a mistake any one might have made, 
though you must own it was rather funny. 
However, I can assure you this—it won't 
get any further. Jack is scarcely likely to 
tell, and Grace has sworn on her honor.” 

Ethel laughed again, meaninglessly. As 
far as she was concerned, the whole world 
was welcome to know it now. No deeper 
disgrace could befall her. *‘‘l wonder if he 
is shrieking with langhter, or merely sick 
with disgust,” the poor girl thought, when 
her obtuse and amiable visitor had at last 
departed. “Oh, how I hate him, how I 
hate him!” which was hard on Jack, consid- 
ering that his own conduct in the matter 
had been irreproachable. 
no mood for justice. It seemed to her that 
she had utterly betrayed and disgraced her- 


self; that never again could she venture to | 


show herself in a world where Florence 
Byrne, Grace Allison, and, above all, Jack 
Davenant lived, moved, and had their being. 

Sick with shame, hot and cold with 
anguish, poor Ethel sat cowering in the 
great drawing-roum, like a guilty thing. 

Ethel astonished her family at dinner 
that evening by inquiries as to the state of 
the female labor-market in New Zvaland. 

Uncle Joe, a philanthropic parson, who 
happened to be of the party, delighted to 
find his pretty niece taking interest in a 
subject so little frivolous, delivered himself 
of a short lecture on the subject. 

Ethel sighed at hearing that there was so 
little demand for the work of educated 
women (save the mark!) in that distant 
colony, and began to turn her thoughts 
toward Waterloo Bridge. 

‘Ethel funks on being an old maid. She 
knows that positively any girl can lassoo a 
husband in New Zealand,” her brother Bob 
remarked in a challenging tone. 

But Ethel bore it with uninteresting 
meekness; perhaps, she told herself, she 
was a husband-hunter after all! 

After dinner she put on her hat and stoie 
out into the street. She had been indoors 
all day, and could bear it no longer. The 
June evening was still as light as day, and 
simple-minded couples were loitering with 
frank affection in Regent’s Park. She had 
not gone far before she saw a large familiar 
figure down in her direction. 

“Oh. how f hate him—I hate him!” she 
thought again, while her heart beat with 
maddening rapidity. ‘‘If he has a spark of 
kindness in him he will pretend not to see 
me.” 

But Jack, for it was he, made no such 
pretence. On the contrary, he not only 
raised his hat, but came up to her with 
outstretched hand. She put her cold fin- 
gers mechanically into his, and scanned his 
face; there was neither mirth nor disgust 
in it, and the thought flashed across her, 
chilling, while it relieved her, that he prob- 
ably attached little importance to an inci- 
dent to which she, knowing her own secret, 
had deemed but one interpretation possible. 
And then, before she knew what had hap- 
pened, Jack was walking along by her side, 
pouring out a torrent of indignant re- 
proaches as to her desertion of him in 


But Ethel was in | 
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| favor of Dicky Carshalton, at the Warring- 
| ton’s party. 

| ‘It is yoa,” cried Ethel, witb spirit, for 
the unexpected turn of affairs restored her 
}courage, “it is you, Mr. Davenant, who 
| were unkind, to stand by and let old friends 
|be victimized, without striking a blow in 
|their behalf! Pray what did you expect 
|me to do? Was Ito have said, ‘No, thank 
; you, Mr. Carshalton, I prefer to stay here 
with Mr. Davenant?’” 

“And if you had said it, would it have 
| beea true?” 
| She changed her tone suddenly. 

‘Dicky is such a bore! I think I prefer 
any one’s society to his.” 

He stopped short in the path, seizing 
both her hunds, and looking down at her 
with stern and passionate eyes. 

A close-linked couple strolling by re- 
marked to one another that there had been 
a row, then refreshed themselves with half 
a dozen kisses. 

“Ethel,” said Jack, in an odd voice, ‘‘it’s 
no use pretending. You do think of me 
| sometimes; I happen to know it.” 

She was looking up at him; but at this 
| allusion the sweet face flushed and dropped 
| suddenly. 

| “Ethel,”"—Jack’s voice sounded stranger 
‘and stranger; was he going to laugh or 
|ery? and why on earth did he speak so low 
|—Ethel, do you know what signature I 
| should like to see your letters?” 

| This was too much. 

| ‘No, I don’t!”—she lifted her flushed 
| face; the cruel tears shone and smarted in 
| her eyes. 

| ‘Can't you guess?” 

| No.” 

| The momentary defiance had died; a very 
| meek whisper came from the pale lips. 

| ‘Can’t you guess?, Then 1 shall tell you, 
|Ethel? ‘Ethel Davenant’—that’s what I 
| should like to see at the bottom of all your 
\letters. Shall I ever see it?’ 

| Jack!” 

| Further explanation is needless. When 
inext they met Mr. Carshalton, both Jack 
| and Ethel were beyond the reach of his 
manceuvres.— Amy Levy, in Temple Bar. 

| 


| Some Ways with Beans. 





| It is only since modern science has come 
to the rescueof puzzled housekeepers, and 
tables of food values been made up after 
| long and careful chemical and other experi- 
{ments, that the bean has taken its true 
|place. From the beginning of history it 
| has formed a part of the food supply, car- 
|ried often as an exotic by wandering and 
|invading tribes, aud rejected often at 
| points where it would have heen more use- 
‘ful. The English for example, chose to 
|consider the eating of dried beans as a 
| French notion not to be tolerated, and ex- 
ported their supply as food for slaves 
while slavery still lasted, and even to-day, 
lone discovers in rural England, that the 
prejudice still lingers. On the Continent 
land indeed in many portions of Asia and 
Africa they area staple, and in the United 
States no less, though in the South they 
are simply stewed, the baked bean of New 
England being almost unknown. 
There is a calculation still extant, made 
by a famous Boston divine, of the number 
lof bushels of baked beans he had preached 
| to during a pastorate of some thirty years, 
and the dish loses none of its popularity as 


time goes on. It has a scientific basis too; 
its combination of pork and a little molas- 
ses, being an instinctive inclusion of pre- 
cisely the elements required to give the ut- 
most nutrition. The bean is rich in nitro- 
gen—a muscle-making factor; the pork 
added the necessary heat-producing ele- 
ment, essential for the worker in a cold cli- 
mate, and the molasses corrected a certain 
acrid quality and made them more digesti- 
ble. Long cooking, which is essential for 
beans in any form, reduced the tough skins 
to something manageable. For the hard 
worker they are no objection. With those 
who take little exercise they often disagree, 
and for this reason may better be removed 
for soups or purees, by rubbing through a 
sieve. * 

Dry beans of all sorts require simply a 
dry. cool place for their perfect keeping. 
In choosing varieties for for family use, 
dark ones like the speckled cranberry or 
the turtle-bean are richer in flavor and make 
the best soup or puree, while the lighter 
ones are most delicate for stewing. For 
baking, any ordinary dried bean can be 
used, but the preference is generally for 
the smallest white cranberry bean. Dried 
Liimas or butter-beans are the choicest for 
general table use, the latter being a favor- 
ite bean in both France and Spain, as well 
as in Mexico. 

For every rule inevery country the essen- 
tial in preparing beans for the table, is, 
long, slow cooking, and where this is se- 
cured the best qualities of this indispensa- 
ble beverage are emphasized, and the most 
sensitive stomach finds them a wholesome 
and appetizing food. Where they are free- 
ly used the quantity of meat eaten may 
well be lessened, as the bean abounds in 
muscle-making material, and at the same 
tine has no over-stimulant for the nerves 
which Americans own in undue proportion, 
and which need various alterations in our 
present dietary. The Pythagoreans were a 
wiser people than they are ‘held to be, and 
the application of some of their laws of 
food would mean purer blood, clearer 
heads, and a dismission of the doctors. 
Their faith in beans had good foundation, 
and it is another tribute to the Pilgrim 
mothers that they dropped their English 
prejudices, discovered the proper combina- 
tions, and placed beans in the front rank 
of: vegetables most serviceable to man.— 
Good Housekeeping. 





Effect of Emancipation in Brazil. 


Henry Clay Armstrong, United States 
consul general at Rio Janeiro, in his last 
report to the Department of State, makes 
some observations on the effect of abolish- 
ing slavery in Brazil. He says—On the 
13th of last May slavery was abolished in 
this empire. To obtain a correct idea of 
the effect of this measure, it would be nec- 
essary to travel into the interior of the 
country, examine carefully the state of 
affairs in different localities, and have a full 
and frank intercourse with the people. 
Not having an opportunity to make so 
thorough an investigation, I can only say 
that the chief results at present apparent 
are the loss of a considerable patt of the 
last coffee crop (estimated at about one- 
third of the whole), a deteriorated quality 
of coffee sent to market, scarcity and high 
price of provisions, lack of adequate labor 














on the plantations for the proper culture 
and gathering of the next crop of coffee 
and other products, an uncertainty of ob- 
taining labor in the future, and in conse- 
quence of all this, a great increase of dis- 
content that previously existed in some 
degree among the people. 

When the abolition of slavery was de- 
clared, planters had begun to gather their 
coffee, and freedmen, with some exceptions, 
seem to have continued in this labor, either 
on plantations of their former masters, or 
on those of other plantations. It is gen- 
erally admitted, however, that the work 
was much less efficient, so that notwith- 
standing the additional labor of a large 
number of newly arrived immigrants, a 
great deal of coffee was lost and the greater 
part of that sent to market was so i.oprop- 
erly handled as to be of inferior quality. 
Of the present crop the highest grade of 
coffee (unwashed) which has come to mar- 
ket in sufficient quantity to be mentioned in 
quotations of prices is that known as medi- 
um first, which ts usually quoted at thirty 
and forty per cent. less than that known as 
superior and fine. 

Some efforts were made by Government 
and Parliament for the relief of persons 
who lost most heavily by the abolition of 
slavery and to allay the discontent thereby 
occasioned. A bill was passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies authorizing Parlia- 
ment to charter banks for lending money on 
plantations. These banks were to have a 
total capital not exceeding $16,500,000, and 
were to be allowed to issue negotiable mort- 
gage bonds at five per cent. interest, guar- 
anteed by the government to the amount of 
$365,000,000. This bill was passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies too late in the session 
for the Senate to take any action thereon. 
A bill for the repression of idleness was 
also introduced in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, but its discussion was not concluded. 
A bill for compensating owners of emanci- 
pated slaves was rejected by the Senate, 
but friends of the measure do not consider 
the rejection as final. After some months’ 
delay the Government made an ment 
with one of the banks of this city by which 
the latter was to lend to the provinces of 
Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, Minas Geraes 
and Espirito Santo the maximum sum of 
$6,600,000 at 6 per cent. interest; half of 
the money required for this purpose was to 
be lent without interest by the government 
to the bank. Similar contracts were made 
for lending money to the planters in the 


' northern provinces of the empire. 


A male beauty show is to be opened in 
Vienna, and the decisions are to be made by 
a jury of women. Four prizes will be 
awarded, one to the handsomest man, one 
to the owner of the finest mustache, the 
third to him who has the largest nose, and 
the fourth to the competitor having the 
least hair on his head. 





~ 


Mrs. Mary Livermore is preparing a new 
address to be called ‘‘Twenty-five years on 
the Lecture Platform. 

A mouse nest, made of old-fashioned shin 
plasters, was found in a drawer of a ba.k 
in Fishkill, N. Y. 





A typewriting machine that will use 
script type is promised before long. 
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THKOUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


Only a fortnight more of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” Then will come to a close 
one of the most remarkable successes of 
recent years. Miss Evelyn Campbell has 
done admirably as Mrs. Errol, and the play 
was never better presented than it is now. 
After its present season it is doubtful if it 
will be put on again for sometime. The 
dilatory who have not yet seen it had best 
haste. 

°° 

A crowded house witnessed the present- 
ation of the ‘‘Bohemian Girl” at the Bijou 
last Monday evening by the Gaiety Opera 
Co. The piece was well sung, staged and 
acted and justly became one of the season's 
marked successes. ‘The specialty bill was 
the best of the season without doubt and 
included besides the Carmenelli troupe of 
Parisian Musical Knife Grinders, lately 
with the Howard Atheneum Star Specialty 
Company, 4 strong array of talent such as 
is seldom seen at popular prices in any city. 
Next week ‘‘The Mikado” is announced 
with an effective cast and the promise of a 
successful revival of Gilbert and Sullivan 
melodies will be inviting to the community 
at large. Herr Jules Keller, the pedo 
manual phenomenon and the midget duo 


are to appear in the bill of specialties. 
* * 


THK MUStUMS. 


In order to satisfy the demands of the 
patrons of Pilling’s World’s Museum, two 
distinct companies of specialty artists will 
appear each week at this place of amuse- 
ment, and from the opening to the closing 
of the theatre each day the curtain will not 
descend. Composing the two companies 
en ed for next week are a number of 
wall kaown specialty artists. Among them 
may be mentioned Miss Marie Gilchrist, 
who makes seven changes of costume and 
changes her dance to suit the character of 
each; Charles Ernest, who will present a 
number of catchy topical songs; the famous 
Carminelli Troupe, clever acrobats and ex- 
pert jugglers; Miss Lottie Rice. the favor- 
ite serio comic; Harry Hamilton and Addie 
Phillips in a new sketch; Mr. J. L. Simons, 
vocalist; Watson and West, the great 
Dutch team who never fail to create amuse- 
ment, Millie Hayden, performer upon the 
musical glasses; Miss Bernard, songstress ; 
Ward and Vokes, and ten beautiful young 
ladies who pose in fifteen different artistic 
grouping in costume. Seven young women 
will give swimming exhibitions inthe mon- 
ster tank, and among them will be Cora 
Beckwitn, Maggie Dyas aud Katie Ander- 


son. One or more of these water nymphs 
will be in the tank at all times. 


The world-renowned Capt. Paul Boynton, 
who has paddled his way over 25,000 miles 
of water in America, Europe, Africa and 
South America and who has had a remark- 
able adventurous career, will give one of 
his exceedingly interesting exhibitions in 
his famous rubber suit at Pilling’s Great 
Ocean Pier, Crescent Beach, next Sunday 
afternoon. There are twenty-five numbers 
on his programme, but —— the most 
sensational one is that of blowing up of a 
full-rigged ship 500 feet into the air by 
means of a sub-marine torpedo. He cooks, 
eats and sleeps on the water, constructs a 
raft, explodes sub-marine mines, carries 
life lines, rescues a person who falls over- 
board and performs a number of other feats 
which are all interesting and instructive. 
With him will be his little tendet, “Bab 
Mine,” which has accompanied him in ail 
his travels. Prof. Young Whistler will also 
give an exhibition of riding the marine bi- 
cycle and of waiking on the water. This 
will be probably the last opportunity of 
seeing Capt. Boyton, as}he is about to 
make a long journey westward. There will 
be many other attractions at the Ocean 
Pier the same day. Cora Beckwith, the 
champion lady swimmer; Miss Maggie 
Dyas, tne water sprite, and Miss Katie An- 
derson, assisted by four other y ladies, 
will give an exhibition of plain and fancy 
swimming. Miss Beckwith will illustrate 
the fast racing English over-hand stroke. 
In the pavilion a musical entertainment will 
be given free, and among the artists who 
will appear will be the following: Mr. 
Harry Hamilton, Miss Addie Phillips, Miss 
Etta Bartlett, Mr. sprekg, ee Miss Millie 
Hayden and Mr. William Wells. The San- 
ford’s Girl Orchestra will also give a con- 
cert. 


Stege Whispers. 
Henry Irving’s present to the Earl of 
Fife was a copy of the Irving edition of 
‘*Macbeth.” 


Henrik Ibsen’s play, ‘‘A Doll’s House,” is 
soon to be published in English in an illus- 
trated edition de luxe. 


The great outdoor spectacle of ‘‘The 
Apaches, or Life in the Wild West,” will be 
presented every night and every afternoon 
except Monday at the Point of Pines. 


It is stated that an English syndicate has 
offered H. R. Jacobs of Newark, N. J., half 
a million dollars for a two-thirds interest 
in his twenty-six theatres, he to retain the 
other third and to have the management at 
a salary of $15,000 a year. 


THE IMPROVED 


known method tor obtaining ap 


‘or street 
that the posstbi 


lighting. The Steam Storage Power Compan 


Palace Car Co., which will be exhibited in 





amount not exceeding $50,000. __ 


SYSTEM 
A new system for Sevetomng and utilizing steam for = without smoke, cinders, noise or escape of steam, at much less cost than by any other 
is do failure or a in its operation, and it is absolutely safe. 
cars and other service requiring portable power, it has no equal. Secured by U 
lities of this invention have not been equalled by — recent invention—exce) Bee wm | the Bell Telephone and Sawyer-Man for electric 


maintaining power. 


y has 
States—which territory is owned exclusively by it—with a capital of $300,000— 
Boston and vicinity in September. 
Broad street, after August 1. eee may be made for the stock at par 
a WIN 8S. THAYER, Treasurer. 
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There is only a fortnight more of ‘‘Little; band played well, and the programme of 


| Lord Fanntleroy” at the Museum, Mr. 

| Roland Reed coming on Aug. 19 with ‘“The 
Woman Hater” for a season of two weeks. 
The next regular season of the house begins 
Sept. 2, with ‘‘Hands Across the Sea.” 


Henry E. Abbey, who arrived in New | 


York a few days ago from Europe, says that 
Miss Anderson is not insane. She is rap- 
| idly regaining her health, bat will not play 
|next season. Mr. Abbey, also contradicts 
| the report that Christine Nilsson 1s deaf. 


Mr. Eben Plympton, in conjunction with 
| Professor A. Corbett of New York, has 
written a drama which, while rull of inci- 
dents of the American Revolution, has as 
its main theme a love story. Mr. Plympton 
will produce the piece next spring, at the 
close of his tour with Miss Julia Marlowe. 


At Fenwick Hall, Saybrook, a subscrip- 
tion was started on Sunday in aid of the 
widow of D’Alvini, the juggler, formerly 
with Herrmann. Mr. Herrmann headed 
the subscription with $100, and upward of 
$500 was raised. Among the subscribers 
were Governor Hill, N. C. Goodwin, Judges 
Gildersleeve and Holmes, Richard S. New- 
|combe and Jacob Hess. 





| Mr. George Millbank, who for four years 
}has been the successful business manager 
| for Austin & Stone, on severing his connec- 


tion with the establishment was presented | 


by the proprietors and employees with 
| substantial testimonials of their esteem. 
|Mr. Millbank enters besiness on bis own 
account as the principal proprietor of the 
Gaiety Theatre, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


Mr. Chamberlain, at the farewell banquet 
to the Kendalls in London, acknowledged 
that he was one of the many crushed play- 
wrights of the century. Said he: “I do 
not believe there is anybody here who can 
say, as your Chairman can proudly. say, 
that he has written a comedy which had the 
honor of being submitted to the late Mr. 
Robson, and by him immediately rejected 
as totally unsuitable to his or any other 
stage.” ; 

“Evangeline,” which will open the regu- 
lar season at the Hollis Street Theatre on 
Sept. 2, will be presented on a scale of 
great magnificence. Mr. Rich has obtained 
both for the principals and chorus well- 
known names and artists possessing talent 
and attractiveness. Miss Marie Bartlett is 
to play ‘‘Gabriel.” In addition to youth, good 
looks and a pleasing manner, she possesses 
an agreeable voice, and will be equal to her 
best predecessors in the part. Mr. Charles 
J. Rich is at present in Chicago, and has 
obtained for his chorus some of the best 
members of the ‘Bluebeard, Jr.,” “Tempest” 
and ‘‘Enoch Arden” companies. 


Mey Notes. 
Bill Nye says: ‘“‘The peculiar character- 
istic of classic music is that it is really so 
much better than it sounds.” 


From White, Smith & Co., 538 Washington 
street: Vocal—‘‘O Salutaris,” contralto or 
baritone, in e flat, Saint Saens; ‘“‘Do Not 
Sail Today,” James R. Homer. Instru- 
mental—‘‘Clover Waltzes,” Von Suppe. 


The members of the Lotus Glee Club 
were among the passengers by the City of 
Berlin, which arrived in New York on Sat- 
urday from Liverpool. They had a very 
successful season in London, and are under 
contract to return there next year. 


Master Walter Lowes Heath, the young 
baritone, assisted at the vesper services in 
the Y. M. C. U., Sunday evening. Im the 
rendering of ‘‘The Resurrection,” a solo, 
this young artist displayed a quality of 
pices that bespeaks for him a promising 
‘uture. 


- The Midsummer Popular Concerts at 
Music Hall began last Monday evening, 
and a large audience was present. The hall 
is profusely decorated with bunting. There 
are reserved seats at some tables, as at pre- 
vious concerts of this nature, but outside 
the railing there are fewer seats, some 
space being allowed for promenading. The 





light music was well received. Two selec- 


|tions were sung by the Commonwealth 


| Quartet, and J. Holbrook, Jr., gave some 
| performances on a variety of instruments. 
| ‘The Ludwig concert company announces 
their second season of concerts of Irish 
national music. During 1889-90 an exten- 
sive tour of the United States and Canada 
jis contemplated. The best class of Irish 
| music will be presented; and, for the first 
| time, the old airs of the Gael will be sung 
lin the Irish language, to the accompaniment 
}of an Irish harp. The vocal numbers of 
| the programmes, besides those enumerated, 
| will consist of selections from the national 
songs, ballads and lyrics of Thomas Davis, 
Thomas Moore, Gerald Griffin, James Clar- 
ence Mangan, Walsh, Ferguson, Waller, 
Lover, Sullivan, Graves, Callanan, ‘‘The 
Poets of '08," ‘The Young Ireland Poets” 
and ‘The Poets of Today ;” with selections 
from the operas of Balfe, Wallace, Kelly, 
Rooke, etc. 


Abbey's grand opera will open its season 
December 9 in the Chicago Auditorium. 
The list of sopranos is headed by Adelina 
Patti, who has just closed her season in 
South America. Then come Mmes. Albani, 
Valda and Boulicheff, and Miles. de Vere 
;and Valerga. The tenors are Signori Ta- 
| magno, Ravelli, Perugini, Vanniand Bieletto. 
Of these Mr. Abbey is enthusiastic concern- 
ing Signor Tamagno, whom he describes 
not only as the greatest living tenor, but as 
one who is to other tenors as Mme. Patti is 
to other sopranos. The baritones are Sig- 
nor Del Puente, Zardi and Marescalchi, and 
the bassos are Signori Novaro, Marcassa, 
Castlemary, Carboni, Migliara and Devas- 
chetti. The contraltos are Miles. Fabbri 
and Mile. Bauermeister. After the Chicago 
engagement the organization will be taken 
South to Mexico, thence to San Francisco, 
and thence across the continent to Boston. 


Decorative Novelties for the Home 


All possible materials are now pressed 
into service by the modern woman intent 
on decorative effects, and all possible arti- 
cles of hitherto humble sphere have been 
elevated to the dignity of artisticuse. Into 
the vast fleld of possibilities open before 
her the housewife or the maiden stéps 
cheerfully and deduces therefrom most 
original and sometimes, be it whispered, 
maddening combinations. From the mul- 
titude of quaint and original conceptions 
she has lately evolved—and she is some- 
times a ‘‘he”—-we gather some of the most 
useful either in the utilitarian sense of the 
word or in that subtler meaning expressed 
in the lines of Keats : 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

Even the clothes-basket plays its part 
above the laundry. It is utilized as a large 
‘‘eatch-all,” gilded and bronzed and lined 
with crepe or silk, the bottom lining being 
a carefully-fitted sachet case containing 
some favorite powder. This basket may 
be set upon a saw horse frame properly 
stained to harmonize with furniture wood, 
or with the basket coloring, and when fur- 
ther ornamented with bows of ribbon forms 
a handsome receptacle for the odds and 
ends which accumulate in the bedroom or 
sitting-room, and which cannot at the mo- 
ment be disposed of. Japanese baskets are 
well adapted to this purpose. In these 
large ‘‘catch-alls” may also be kept scarfs 
and laces, crepe shawis and fichus, and the 
larger toilet accessories. A word in this 
connection as to sachet cases: Light-tinted 
cheese cloth instead of silk may appropri- 
ately cover large cases for chiffonniers and 
trunks, while the same soft material makes 
for those who cannot afford the usual silk, 
pretty dress-waist cases and skirt protectors. 

A particular novelty for summer work is 
a bamboo and bead portiere. Fish lines, 
glass beads and bamboo cut in short lengths 
and a short strip of pine upon which small 
hooks are set, are the only materials needed. 
The combinations of color may be varied to 
suit individual taste, and as this is work in 
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which young and old may participate, it 
may serve often as a dernier resort to kee) 
the children quiet on a rainy day. A 
portiere described in the Mail and Express 
deserves mention here. 

The room itself (in a seaside cottage 
was as far from commonplace as may be 
imagined. The ceiling was tinted a pale 
sea green, the walls taking a deeper tone. 
Fishnets were draped from frieze to floor 
ing, and in the meshes were tangled many- 
colored fish, bought at Japanese shops 
lobsters and the long ribbons of sea mosses 
Oars were crossed above the windows and 
and doors. In the large doorway was first 
a curtain, hung straight, of small fishcord, 
woven into a network with the long netting 
needle. Many visits to the beach had re- 
sulted in a large collection of scallop and 
jingle shells, gold and silver shells the little 
people call them, and these had been per- 
forated and knotted in. Outside the netted 
curtain hung a pair of portieres made of 
coffee sacking and decorated with rings of 
green plush and fringes of shells The 
effect was wonderfully picturesque and had 
been obtained at small trouble and = me. 

Cattail cord and seine may be employed 
to stili further point a window or adorn a 
door. With a fishing-rod for cornice pole 
and net for drapery, the edges finished with 
heavy cord of rope, and tackle and blocks 
to enhance desired effects, the fisherman by 
sea or lake may be dreaming constantly, in- 
doors or out, of the ‘‘sea-beat shores” and 
‘*sad sea waves ;” and if he cover his table 
with tarpanlin and artistically smear the 
wall with tar, the legitimate consistency of 
modern decorative art will be most praise- 
worthily preserved. 


A truly open question in summer homes 
is the fireplace; how to treat it so as to 
avoid the commonplace and be true to the 
spirit of the hearthstone. The very latest 
and most charming idea is to place across 
the andirons a log of wood, rough-barked ; 
it is hollowed out sufficiently to permit of 
ferns and mosses being set therein, and in 
many houses these will remain and flourish 
for weeks without renewal. For mountain 
and rocky seashore cottages an abundant 
supply can always be procured of ‘‘fern 
fronds exquisite in fineness” and ‘rounded 
bosses of furred and beaming green” —both 
forests in miniature. And if another style 
of decoration is desired, there is recom- 
mended a bamboo frame with cross-bars 
from which may depend metal pots hung 
by chains and containing each a single 
large-leaved plant, or perhaps wild flowers 
in their season. 

A new screen, a relief to the monotony 
of embroidered silks, cretonnes and momic 
cloths, is a frame set with thin wooden 
panels painted with Assyrian figures. The 
dull rich colors harmonize admirably with 
almost any style of decoration. 

It is a wonder considering the many use 
to which bamboo may be put that it is not 
more freely employed in fitting up summer 
cottages. The late Edwary Greey, author 
of some excellent Japanese novels and im- 
porter of the famous Brinkley collection, in 
his own sanctum had such an exqnisite 
piece of Japanese bamboo work that I have 
always remembered it as the acme of con- 
venience. The wall was apparently all light 
lacquer and bamboo. A touch here, a touch 
there, a lid lowered, a sliding curtain raised, 
and one saw in turn every possible nook 
and receptacle necessary for the writer or 
the man of business! This cleanly, deli- 
cately-jointed piece of work was in such 
contrast to our clumsy conventional desks 
and shelves that I realized anew the ‘‘dis- 
heartening force” of Japanese perfection in 
form and finish. Palm-stands of bamboo 
have been among the pretty contrivances 
for drawing-rooms, and bamboo ornaments 
—Japanese figures upholding cornucopias 
or clusters of upright on ne of bamboo— 
have also met with some favor among those 
who aim at bizarre effects. 

Picture frames are another source of in- 
terest to the house decorator. A novelty 
for woodland scenes is to have a pine 
frame made and pronzed or stained; at the 
corners are placed natural and leaves 





laid in natural positions and gilded or sil- 
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vered osiatinin to the effect desired. 
Frames for marine views are easy made by 
surrounding a pine wood frame with heavy 
rope; Sailor knots ornament the corners and 
the inner edge is finished with a small cord ; 
the whole may be gilded and bronzed or 
otherwise colored. 

, charming conceit fora lady’s boudoir 
may be new to many, although really a 
coring novelty. It is a bird’s nest, the 
stand made of brown flexible twigs from 
eight to ten inches high. The bird’s nest, 
is made of feathery moss which may be 
procured from the woods or bought at the 
milliner’s and is woven about a wire, frame. 
finy flowers, forget-me-nots, or smail prim- 
roses or pink arbutus flowers—artificial of 
course—may be sprayed across the bird’s 
nest, and the inside lined with silk to match 
the fowers. When completed and fastened 
to the rustic stand it serves to hold rings 
and tiny trifles. 

(hose who gather around the home cen- 
tre-table depend somewhat for comfort 
upon lamp shades. A very good effect is 
gained by accordion pleatings of delicate 
crepe or tulle; pale yellow over which falls 
an upper circle of sunflower—brown petals, 
pale pink with darker semi-circles of rose- 
petals above, or palest green over which 
fall long daisy petals of white. 

{nother lamp shade, adapted to the din- 
ner-table if decerations correspond, is of 
close-set small yellow poppies with white 
centres, and three airy butterflies of white 
or yellow fluttering at irregular intervals 

pon the poppies. These butterflies may 
be real ones carefully mounted upon delicate 
wire 

rhe same idea can be extended to other 
flowers and butterflies or dragon-flies, care 

eing taken to observe some degree of truth 

ind not place a gorgeous foreign butterfly 
upon some tiny native flower.—New York 
Home Journal. 


Dancing Girls of Siam. 


Poised on tiptoe, bending the arms and 
legs back as far as they will reach, and 
picking up bits of straw with their eyelids, 
the dancing-girls of Bangkok are always 
exercising in the Royal Gymnasium. These 
girls are aged from five to twenty years. 
rhe curious and subtle feat of picking up a 
bit of straw with the eyelids can be learned 
only by the youngest of them, who are 
rade to practice it in order to render them 
lexible in every part of the body. There 
ire two long rows of benches, one a little 
iigher than the other. On the loweris a 
row of little girls, and on the upper: bench 
are laid fine polished bits of straw. At 
the sound of the drum the little girls all 
together bend back the head and neck until 
they touch the bits of straw, which with 
wonderful dexterity they secure between 
the eyelids. 

The cup-dance is the most graceful and 
poetic of their dances. A row of young 
women, with a tier of cups on their heads, 
take their places in the centre of the gym- 
nasium. A burst of joyous music follows. 
On hearing this they simultaneously, with 
military precision, kneel down, fold their 
hands, and bow their heads until their fore- 
heads almost touch the polished marble 
floor, keeping the cups steadily on their 
heads by some marvellous jerk of the neck. 
Then suddenly springing to their feet, they 
describe a succession of rapid and intricate 
circles, keeping time to the music with their 
arms, head and feet. 

Next follows a miracle of art such as may 
be found only among people of the highest 
physical training. The music s’vells into a 
rapturous tumult. The dancers raise their 
delicate feet, curve their arms and fingers 
in seemingly impossible flexures, sway to 
and fro like withes of willow, agitate all 
the muscles of the body like the flatter of 
leaves in the soft evening breeze, but still 
keep the tier of cups on their heads. At 
other times a cup full of some liquid is 
placed on the floor in the centre of the hall. 
A girl will spring to her feet aud dance 
about itin wild, round eddies, and, suddenly 
laying herself down, keeping her arms 
folded tight on her breast, will take up the 
cup with her lips, and drain the liquid 
without spilling a drop.—Once-a-Week. 





A Valuable Book. 

Sampson, Murdock & Co., of 155 Frank- 
lin street, have produced a fine piece of 
work in their Boston Directory of 1889. It 
contains a wonderful store of information, 
and no business man can afford to be with- 
out it. They publish also the directories 
of many other cities. 





How Is This? 

Every one who can read should have a 
(ictionary. We will send you Worcester’s 
Unabridged Dictionary and the COMMON- 
WEALTH for one year on receipt of $7.00. 
his is a lower price than a book store asks 
for the dictionary alone. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 

















THIS 1CK CR.EAM 


HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


TRY IT AT 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington Street. 








How ‘to ¢ Change the ‘Color of Canary 
Birds. 


The following is from ‘the proceedings of 
the Berlin P hysiological Society : 

Starting with the observed fact that 
canaries fed with Cayenne pepper acquire a 
ruddy plumage, Dr. Sauermann has based 
upon it a scientific investigation of canaries, 
fowls, pigeons, and other birds. From 
these he had obtained the following results. 
Feeding with pepper only produces an 
effect when given to young birds before 
they moult; the color of the feathers of 
older birds cannot be affected. Moisture 
facilitates the change of color to a ruddy 
hue, which is again discharged under the 
influence of sunlight and cold. A portion 
of the constituents of Cayenne pepper is 
quite inactive as, for instance piperin and 
several extractives; similarly the red color- 
ing matter alone of the pepper has no effect 
on the color of the feathers. 

It is rather the triolein, which occurs in 
the pepper in large quantities, together 
with the characteristic pigment, which 
brings about the change of color by holding 
the red pigment of the pepperin solution. 
Glycerine may be used instead of triolein to 
bring about the same result. The same 
statement holds good with regard to the 
feeding of birds with aniline colors. The 
red pigment of the pepper is also stored in 
the egg-yolk as well as in the feathers, The 
first appearance of the pigment in the yolk 
may be observed as a colored ring four 
days after the commencement of feeding 
with the pigment dissolved in fat; after a 
further two days’ feeding the whole yolk is 
colored. Dr. Sauermann is still engaged in 
carrying on his researches. 


Conscience is the voice of the soul; pas- 
sion the voice of the body.—./. J. Rousseau. 





Enterprise, 

The Pope Manufacturing Co., of 77 
Franklin street, is again showing its en- 
terprise by issuing free to whomsoever 
wants one avery tasty and artistic placard 
to be used by early closing offices. This 
company, however, did not need to take 
this step to call public attention to itself, as 
its Columbia bicycles and its World type- 
writers are too well known to allow the 
Pope Manufacturing Company to be long 
out of the public mind. 


THE CHURCHILL 
IMPROVED BOOT, 








MANUFACTURED BY 


F. S. CHURCHILL,' 


120 Tremont Street, Room 5, Boston. 


the anatomy of the foot,and is unsurpassed for com~- 
fort and durability. It fits the most difficult foot, pre- 


sure, and is comfortable the first time worn. 


to call. 
ALL LASTS LABELLED AND [PRESERYED. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
commissions paid. Address C 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 

















Carpets Cleaned ‘BOSTON CARPET CLEANING CO 


3c. per Yard. 





8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST Fi BOSTON, 


Orders by Mail or Telephone 1 


Also Taking Up, Fitting, Scwing oni Laying. 


~4, Roxbury. 


vents or cures tender joints or corns by removi pres 
have difficulty in procuring comfortable boots are invited 


ommonwealth 


Bone eng ge heme U 
No ODoR WHEN se he ann, 














AMUSEMENTS. 
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BOSTON MUSEUM. 
Manager......s.sseeeesee0e00MR. R. M. FIELD 
PERFORMANCES 
179 With this its 22a Week. 179 

FAUNTLEROY’S FAREWELL! 
BUT ONE WEEK MORE! 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
B, F. KEITH. 20. cceceeess -Proprietor and Manager 


MIKADO. 


—ALSO— 


HERR JULES KELLER. 


Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cents. 





PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 


Admission 10 cts 











FITZGERALD'S 
| IMPROV ED 


INVIGORATOR. 


This is nota patent medicin but a genuine pre- 
scription from the best pomee, Dr. Orrin Fitz- 
gerald of the Medical Home, Allston, Mass., (for: 
merly of Maine,) who has for years met with such 





marvelous success in the diagnosis and treatment 
of organic diseases, bas at last perfected and 
brought to light this wonderful remedy, the 


IMPROVED INVIGORATOR, 


for the cure of the following diseases only: 
Bright's Disease, Paralysis, Depression, Headache, 
Prostration, Scrofula, ry eine or Jaundice, 
Dropsy, Cancers, Loss of Appetite, General Debil- 
ity, Stomach Troubles, Mercons Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, a Disease, Exhausted Vitality, Rheuma- 
tism a Kooi and all Diseases o the Blood. 
The ending clans of all schools use Fitzger- 
ald’s Improve Invigorator in their practice with 

same marked success. A cure is warranted in 
every case where Srnctontar are acne followed. 
For sale by all ie og rasa oe, ot fe .00 per 
bottle. Six ae red by 

TEGERALD 

at Medea — Labratory, Pee. Mass. 

Ezra W. Kimball, Genera! ‘Business Manager 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 
& LYNN R. R. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON FOR 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 7.30, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 10.30, it, 11.30 A.M; 
12 M; 12.30, 1, then every fifieen minutes til 
8.30, 8.40, 9.20, 9.50, 10 20, 10.54, 11.20 P.M. 

Beachmont—-6.52, 7.30, 8. 840, 9, 10, 10.30, 11 
11.30A4.M; 12M; 12.30, 1 » 1.15, 1.30 
2.30, 2.45, 3.15, 3.30, 3.45, 4.15, 4.30, “4 Ah, 5.15, 5.30, 
5.45, 6.15, 6.30, 6.45, 7, Fe 7.30, 7.45, B15, 8.30, 
9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11 20 PM 

Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.20, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then ewery 15 min- 
utes till &.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M 








This boot is made on correct principles, from a study of Oak Island - 6.52, 5, ¥, 10,11 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, 


then every 15 minutes till 8.3", 9.50, 10.20, 
11.20 P.M. 

Point of Pines—6.52, 7.30, 8, 5.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 min- 
wtes till 8.30, 9.26, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Lynn—46.52, 7.30, 8, 38.30, 840, 9, 10, 10.30, II, 

1,30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 minutes 
till 8.20, $.20, 9.50. 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 


SUNDAYS. 


B@™ Agents wanted to canvass for thé| winthrop Junc., Beachmont. Crescent 
Cash Beach, @ak Island, Point of Pines 


and Lynu—9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, then every 15 
minutes till 9.30, 10, 10.15 P. M. 


TRAINS FOR WINTHROP. 


I lis, Winthrop Centre, Winthrop 
each, Ocean Spray and Highiands— 
Week days, 550, 7.14, 7.44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 

10.30, 11, 7130 a; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1,30, 2, 2.30, 3, 
3 30, "4, 4.30, me 5.30, 6, 6.30, 7, 7.30, 8, 8.30, 9.20, 
10.20, 11.20 F P.M 
Sundays—Every half hour from 9.30 a.m. till 
9.30 P.M, 10.15 P.M 
Taft's Hotel—10, 11 A.M; 12M; 1, 1.30, 2, 2.30, 
3, 3.30, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M 
Sundays—10 ll A.M; 12 M; 1, 1.30, 2, 2.20, 8, 3.30, 

4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. 

| JOHN A. FENNO,G.T. A. 

C. A. HAMMOND, Supt. 





TRAVEL. 


NAN TASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit. 
ting): 


For PEMBERTON at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., ea a 
3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P.M. Return 35.55, 11.20.A. M. 
12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.35, 6.40 P.M. 

For HULL (Y. c. Pier) at 10.45 A. M,, 2.30 P.M. 
Return 1.00, 5.30 P. M. 

For NANTASKET by Boat, 9.30, 10.30 A. M., 
12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P. M. Return § 00 
11.00' A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20 P. M. 

For DOWNER LANDING at 10.45 A. M., 2.36, 
P.M. Return 8.40 A. M., 12.45, 5.15 P. M. 

For HiNGHAM at 6.30 P.M. Return 8.30 A. M. 

For NANTASKET, by boat and rail, via Pember- 
ton at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., 12.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.15 P.M. Return 11.02 A. M., 19.82, 2.02, 3.30, 
5.02, 6.20 P.M, 

Fare by Boat or Boat and Rall, 25 cts. 
each way. 
Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 

Garden, 60 ae 


P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
_June 15, 1880. 


FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. 


4 TRIPS A WEEK. 


Steamers Kennebec, Capt. Jason Collins, and Star 
of the East, Capt. W. J. Baker, will leave Lincoin’s 
Wharf, Boston, over MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY aud FRIDA Y, at Go’clock P. M., for 
Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hal. 
lowell and Augusta, connecting at Bath with 
steamers for Boothbay. Tickets and State Rooms 
can be secured at 3 Old State, cor. State and 
Washington streets. 

_CHAS. . i. HYDE, Agent. 


CONCORD D RAILROAD 
MERRIMAC VALLEY LINE 


- TO — 


Lake Winnipesaukee, 
White and Franconia 
Mountains. 


Be Sure Your Tickets Read via Nashua 
and Concord. 


THE ONLY LINE TO 


Bethlehem, Maplewood and Profile 
House, with but one change 
of cars. 


THE ONLY LINE TO 


Littleton, Lancaster, Twin Mountain 
and Jefferson without change 
of cars. 


Excursion Tickets are now on sale at the Boston 
Passenger Ageticy, 214 Washington, corner 
State oar saps Ot at the following rates: 





Laconia.....- « $4 00 | Center Harbor.... $4 00 
WITS . seecrccesees Wolfeboro ....++.- 4 00 
Plymouth.....-... 6 30] Campton Village.. 6 30 
No. Woodstock.... 7 70| Warren...-. oon ned 7 60 
Haverhill ......... 8 60} Lisbon .....+..++++- 9 75 
Littleton ......+-++ 10 00 Montpelier. Selb code 9 50 
Jefferson.....-.++ « 11 00; Whitefield......... 10 50 
Bethlehem ..... ++» 11 00} Lancaster......... 10 75 
Fa Mountain... 10 00| Map lewood .....+. 10 70 

Sacddsdsces 10 00 Crawford House.. 10 60 
Brodie’ House via Bethlehem... ...+.-+0+.++ oe 
Profile House via yr Wooastock and stage.. : LL 70 
Montreal.......... 6 00 | Quebec.....-.es0- 18 00 


Trains leave “ee from Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Depo Causeway St., at v.30 A. M., 12.45 P. M., and 
7.00 P 


For seats in Parlor Cars, Berths in Sleeping Cars 
and all information, apply to 214 Washington St. 
Excursion Book, giving full list of Excursions 
and list of Hotels and arding Houses, sent free 


on opieaiion. 
.K. CH AMBRALIS, Supt. 
F, E. BROWN, G.BA. G. W. STOR R, N.E.P.A. 


SARATOGA, 


FOUR EXPRESS TRAINS 
Daily (Sundays excepted), via 


Hoosac Tunnel Route, 


FROM BOSTON TO SARATOGA, 
25 Miles Shorter than any other Line. 


DAY EXPRESS. Elegant Parlor Cars at 
tached. Leave Boston 8.30 A. M.; arrives Sara 
toga 3.15 P.M. stops at North Adams for Luneh. 


“THE SARATOGA SPECIAL” 
July 15 to Seps. 7th inclusive. 


Palace Buffet Parlor Cars, Passenger Coaches, 
Smoking ana Baggage Cars. Through «ithout 
ae Leave Boston 1045 A.M.; arrives Sara- 

5.25 P.M. Stops at Athol for D nner. 
XPRESS. Palace Parlor Car Attached. 
Leaves Boston 11.30 A. M.; arrives Saratoga 7.25 
P.M. 

NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Cars to Troy. 
Leaves Boston 11.00 P. M.; arrives Saratoga 9.40 
A. M. — 


For Tickets, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations apply at the Comeeny: 8 Office, 250 Wash- 
ington street, or Ticket O 


FITCHBURG BAILROAD, 

















Passenger Station, Causeway Street, Boston. 
July 20, issy. J.R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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PASSING NOTES. 


Deep, unspeakable suffering may well be 
called a baptism, a regeneration, the initia- 
tion into a new state. 

In our eagerness to explain impressions, 
we often lose our hold of the sympathy that 
comprehends them. The begining of 
hardship is like the first taste of bitter 
food—it seems for a moment unbearable; 
yet if there is nothing else to satisfy our 
hunger, we take another bite and find it 
possible to go on.—Geo. Eliot. 

The Western Unitarian Conference at its 
last session passed a resolution petitioning 
Harvard College to open its theological 
seminary to women. It cannot be said that 
the school is already overcrowded with stu- 
dents. However such an argument may 
apply to the college, it does not apply to the 
divinity school. 

A number of Montreal ladies are en- 
deavoring to persuade McGill University to 
open its medical department to women. 
Several wish to go out as medical mission- 
aries. 

The second Congress which is under gov- 
ernment patronage, and aims especially to 
promote the civil rights of women, is now 
in session. 

The woman’s rights movement has reached 
Madagascar. 

Miss Green aud Mr. De Camp have re- 
signed their positions as instructors in the 
School of Drawing and Painting at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. E. C. Tarbell 
and Mr. F. W. Benson are new instructors. 

A wealthy New Yorker who wishes to 

have his name withheid has given the use 
of seventeen cottages and a large clubhouse 
near Long Branch to Life’s fresh air fund. 
For this little village the proprietors of 
Life pay a yearly rental of one cent. The 
cottages and clubhouse together will accom- 
modate two hundred children. 

While Miss Louisa Kolb of Wollaston 
was fishing at Houghton’s Pond, Canton, a 
few days sgo, says the Journal, her atten- 
tion was attracted to something glistening 
on the sandy bottom of the pond. On draw- 
ing the object to the surface it was found 
to be a diamond ring. 

The sensation of Berlin is just now a 
young Cossack giantess, who is being ex- 
hibited at the popular Passage Panopticum,. 
The girl, who is eleven years old, is nearly 
three yards high; she weighs 280 pounds, 
and is still growing very rapidly. She is 





very pretty, with large dark eyes and a 
pleasant fuce, and in the national costume 
of the Don Cossacks, which consists of a 
red skirt, bine jacket, long apron em- 
broidered in gold, and necklaces of many 
colors, she captures everybody's heart. But 
since she is still chiefly interested in her 
dolls and toys, she cannot be said to return 
the sentiments of her admirers. 

At the women’s congress now in progress 
at the Paris Exhibition, presided over by 
Mile. Deraismes, the ‘greatest woman 
speaker in the world,” an interesting paper 
on the ‘‘Iudustrial Women of Sweden” was 
read by Mme. Fries. They are bank clerks 
and managers, even professors in boys’ high 
schools, working jewellers, watchmakers, 
and engaged in every sort of wood carving. 
The education of nearly every Swedish girl 
who was not born to fortune was, the i - 
turer said, in a great degree industrial. 
There is no doubt, the speaker added, that 
the Swedish woman will soon receive equal 
political rights. 

The most clever of all London lace clean- 
ers and members is a woman seventy-five 
years old. She ought to know some pretty 
stories, for lace has its romance as much as 
pearls. 

The London Lancet gives some timely 
counsel to the large classes of overworked, 
nervous and otherwise invalided people who 
in taking a summer trip are compelled to 
consult health before pleasure. In deciding 
between seaside, mountain or island resort 
of moderate elevation, the Lancet gives a 
decided preference to the marine resort for 
persons convalescing from fever or acute 
diseases and suffering from pure debility, 
without fever or much irritability. Persons 
who have recently suffered from pneumonia 
or acute bronchitis, it says, should go to 
sheltered and mild marine resorts, as also 
patients in the earliest stages of phthisis. 
For cases of breakdown from simple men- 
tal overwork or overworry, it recommends 
the mountains or the mildly stimulating air 
of highlands. 

Miss Annette Whitney conducts a suc- 
cessful insurance business in Osage, Ia. 

Dr. Sophia Fendler Unger, of New York 
City, has been appointed Sanitary Inspector 
for the New York Board of Health for the 
months of July and August. 

Miss Edith T. Sheffield won the prze 
offered by the Cosmopolitan Magazine, to 
be competed for by the students of that 
institution. 

Miss Mary Metcalf has been appointed 
offic:al stenographer for the Madison County 
(Indiana) Judicial Circuit. 

Dr. Mary R. Wilson, the leading physi- 
cian of Moorestown, New Jersey, was re- 
cently nominated for school trustee by the 
local W. C. T. U., and was elected without 
opposition. 

Anna Dickinson was given a reception at 
Brighton Beach recently by the Seidi Soci- 
ety of N. Y. The same association has 
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since given # reception to Mrs: Elizabeth | 
Cady Stanton. 


Mrs. Harriet A. Ketchum of Mt. Pleasant, 


Ia., has been awarded the first prize, five 


hundred dollars, for a design for the Lowa 

Soldier's Monument. The model is for a 

bronze equestrian statue of heroic size, 
Mrs. Thompson, post mistress at Louis- 


ville, Ky., is one of the most efficient public | 


servants in the country. Her salary is 


$4000 a year, and she has held her place | 
She is a daughter of Alex- | 


for eight years. 
ander Campbell, the founder of the Camp 
bellite sect of Baptists. 


| 
Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Hillyer, daugitter | 


of Mrs. Myra Bradwell, of the Chicago | 
Legal News, has done all the work on the 
last twelve volumes of Bradwell’s ‘‘Appel- 
late Court Reports.” Sheis a young lawyer, 
but has not been in active practice since 
her marriage. 


Mrs. A. 8S. Harris was commissioned 
police matron in Little Rock, Ark., last 
February. This appointment was peti 


tioned for and earnestly agitated for nearly 
a year before the city council would con- 
sent to create the office of police matron, 
with one-half the salary from the city 
treasury. Already Mrs. Harris has cor- 
rected evils and abuses, and commands the 
respect of the officials. 

Clara Barton is the only American entitled 
to wear that famous military decoration, 
the Iron Cross of Prussia. Miss Barton 
received cablegrams from all parts of 
Europe, expressing sympathy with her work 
for the flooded district. One was from the 
Grand Duchess Louise, only daughter of 
the late Kaiser William. 

Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, the president of 
Sorosis, is a firm believer in woman's clubs. 
She says: ‘‘I would advise every working 


girl to belong to a working-women’s union. | 


Women have been too much alone; they 


| said, to grant that degree to a woman. 


| 
| 


} 
| 
i 
| 


the Latest Improvements. — 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston 





| 
| 
LL. D., and it was the first college, it is | 
A lady travelling in Brazil, a short time | 
since, brought asa souvenir to her friend 
|& pin, the curious design of which struck | 
|her fancy. It is the profile of a half-breed | 
Indian done in oxidized silver. The hair 
is represented by cutting the silver in innu- 
,merable facets, which shine like jewels. 
Directly in the crown of the head is set the 
polished claw of a wildcat, the curve of 
which turns backward. The whole is bar- | 
| baric In its beauty, but the workmanship is 
| faultless. 
| Some men and women of Brooklyn have | 
formed themselves into an organization, | 
named the “‘Brooklyn Guild,” and purchased 
a house on Concord street, where they pro- | 
pose to establish a free kindergarten for 
neglected children, and to have reading- 
rooms and class-rooms, and to provide en- | 


‘The Drink of Our Forefathers, 


OLD-FASHIONED 


New England Cherry Bounce, 


ADE from the Wild Cherry Juice and Pure 
A brandy. It is a delicious tonic and a sure 
cure for all species of summer complaints, 
hen oo to the country or seashore withou a 
ie. 85 


cents vy rttle. 
FISHER & FAIRBANKS, 19 Exchange 8&t. 





A REMARKABLE CYCLONE ReELic.—E. §. 
Wilson, a blacksmith of Ozark, Mo., has a 
relic of the Marshfield cyclone, which oc- 
curred on Sunday, April 18, 1880, that is a 
very remarkable curiosity. This witness of 
one of the freaks of the great storm is a 
black quart bottle, bent by some mysteri- 
ous force into an eclipse without a crack or 
break in the glass that the closest scrutiny 
can discover. The neck of the bottle ac- 
tually touches the edge of the bottom, and 


| the fact that the glass was not broken in 


any way by the strange force of the storm 
is shown by the test of its holding water or 
any other fluid. By gradually turning the 
bottle as the water is poured in, it can be 
nearly filled to its full capacity, so as to 


| show the perfect soundness of the material 


This bottle was found by Mr. Wilson the 
day after the Marshfield disaster, and ex- 
amined by Professor Tice, who soon came 
to the scene of destruction to study the 
phenomena of the cyclone from a scientific 
standpoint. The famous meteorologist at- 
tributed the bending of the bottle to the 
force of electricity. The bottle was found 


tertainment for boys, girls, men and wo-|in the wreck of one of the Marshfield drug 


men. 
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have lost confidence in themselves and are | 


timid. 
would advocate their belonging to clubs, 
for social intercourse, sympathy and appre- 
ciation are necessary to women.” 


Paper-hanging from necessity has been | 


done since the fashion of wall-covering 
was introduced. The question arises in 


many minds whether it could be made a} 


profession for women. 


Wichita, Kansas, has forty-two women’s | 


clubs. 
A Ladies’ Cemetery Association has been 
organized at Decorat, La. 


ized among the young women of Northfield, 
Minn. 

Migs Kate Corey, M. D., a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, has recently 
been admitted to honorary membership in 
the Indiana Medical Society, the first time, 
we believe, this recognition has been ex- 
tended to a woman. 

Miss Frances Graham French of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has obtainec quite a reputa- 
tion as a linguist. She speaks and writes 
French, German, Italian and Spanish with 
fluency, and has a good knowledge of the 
Scandinavian tongues, a8 well as Hungari- 
an, Dutch, Portuguese, Russian, Latin and 
even some of the Eastern dialects. She 
holds the position of linguist and translator 
in the Bureau of Education, and is at pres- 
ent engaged in the work of fying and 
ca ng the 30,000 foreign bonds and 
pamphlets, in from seventeen to twenty 
different , which are inclu in 
the library of that institution. 

It is now found that an Italian physician 
wrote a book on electricity in 1746, called 
‘Electricity; or. the Electrical 
Bodies,” in which he discusses the nature of 
lightning, saying, ‘‘Who shall ventare to 
deny that lightn is nothing else than a 
subtle electrical substance?” He thus ap- 
pears to have been the precursor of Frank- 
lin. This book of EBusebio Sguario was 
published two years before the work on 
physics by Nollet (Paris, 1748), who has 
hitherto been supposed to have been the 
first writer who expressed in clear language 
the close relation existing between the phe- 
nomena of electricity and lightning. 

The Woman’s Club of Chicago is deter- 
mined that vagrant children shall be taken 
from the streets of that city and properly 
cared for. The City Council invites its co- 
operation, and now when arrests are made, 
a club committee investigates each case, 


to attend school. 


should be appointed on the school board. 
It has a long array of names and of pro- 
fessional and business men and politicians. 
The labor men are universally in favor of 
the movement. The revised school law of 
Illinois, by the way, provides that no per- 
son who cannot read or write the English 
lan shall be eligible to the office of 
school director. The state superintendent 
has ruled that it is not the intention of the 
Legislature to thus disqualify any person 
now in office. The new law also makes 
eighteen and seventeen the minimum age of 
male and female teachers respectively. 
Hanover College, Indiana, and not Dart- 
mouth at Hanover, N. H., was the 
institution which gave Maria Mitchell an 











Where women enter professions, I | 


A Sanitary Science (lub has been organ- | 


Forces of 


and with the help of the different charitable 
institutions of the city, clothes and cares 
for the homeless, and compels all of these 
This club has prepared 
and circulated a petition, and has hundreds 
of names of those desiring that women 


It is claimed that an anti-prohibition club, 
|composed of two hundred business men, 
| has been formed in Kansas City, Kansas. 

A leading worker has said: ‘‘Great issues 
make great men; but when the sea of polit- 
ical issues gets shallow, little fishes only 
can swim.” 


Dr. V. D. Wallace, one of the most 
active W.C. T. U. workers in Massachu- 
setts, shares with her husband a large med- 
ical practice in Needham and Boston. 


What you want is not to shut the door of 
your ports, but to shut the doors of the 
| saloon; and then you may open your ports as 
wide as you please.— Rev. P. S. Henson, DD. 


[It is better to walk through mud to 
churrh than that our payements, every 
brick of which represents some loyal wife’s 
| or orphan’s tears. sacrifices and agonies, be 
j}made by saloon money.—Sam Smail. 
| The Chicago Morning News estimates 
| that more than 4,000 saloons were open in 
| that city last Sunday and that $75,000 must 
have been spent for wine, spirits and beer 
during this one day. 


It is claimed that on a vote taken teday, 
| Cincinnati would give 20,000 majority in 
favor of enforcing the Sunday closing law. 
The Sunday arrests for disorderly conduct 
and misdemeanors growing out of intem- 
perance have already diminished more than 
fifty per cent. 


I gave alcohol in my practice for twenty 
years, and have now practiced without it 
for thirty years or more. I have not found 
a single patient injured by its disuse, or a 
constitution requiring it; indeed, to find 
either, although I am in my seventy-seventh 
year, I would walk fifty miles to see such an 
unnatural phenomenon.—John Higginbot- 
tom, F. R. S., F. R. C. 8. 


“When dog fanciers.” says Dr. James 
Ross, ‘“‘wish to produce a small pet dog the 
animal is ee a certain amount of gin 
daily from birth until the period of growth 
is past; this proceeding is effectual in pro- 
ducing a dog much smaller than the parents 
or the other dogs of the same litter.” Dr. 
Ross was told by a medical man that he had 
kept a prematurely-born child alive for the 
first three weeks by feeding it whisky 
toddy. Seven years later the child was a 
puny little idiot. 


The work among fore rs carried on by 
the W. C. T. U. is one of its important en- 
terprises. About five millions of people in 
the United States are beyond the reach of 
English leaflets and tracts because they do 
not know our language. To reach these 
great and growing classes the workers in 
this department are sending out translations 
of English leaflets in as many as fourteen 
different languages, notably, German, 
Scandinavian, Swedish, Bohemian, Polish 
and Italian. These leaflets set forth every 
phase of the temperance question and have 
already told for the cause. 





BG Agents wanted to canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfeld Street, 
Boston. 





stores. Mr. Wilson has been offered ex- 
travagant prices for the curiosity, but de- 
clines to part with the relic.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


KRR™ Agents wanted to canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 





INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology. 


‘This is a specialty at Chauncy-Hall 
School, 259 Boylston Street, Boston, 
| (very near the Institute.) Reference is 
imade to the Imstitute Faculty. 
| Sixty-first annual Catalogue sent on 
| application. 








State Normal School,Salem,Mass 
HE examination of candidates for admission 
to the Normal Schooo!l at Salem will take place 

TUESDAY, Sept. 3. Tuition and text books free. 

Pecuniary aid to needy pupiis. For further infor- 

mation apply to DANIEL B. HAGAR, Principal. 


 CALIXA LAVELLEE, 
Piano, Harmony & Composition. 


Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 


THE CHURCHILL 
IMPROVED BOOT, 











| MANUFACTURED BY 
|F. 8. CHURCHILL, 25 WINTER ST. 


BOSTON, next door to Chandler’s. 


This boot is made on correct princi from a study of 
the anatomy of the foot, and 5 eaten for com 
fort and durability. It fits the most difficult foot, pre 
vents or cures tender joints or corns by removing pre 
sure, and is comfortable the firsttime worn. Ladies wh? 
have difficulty in procuring comfortable boots are invited 


ALL LASTS LABELLED AND PRESERYED. 





— 


GEO. E. CROSBY & c0., 
Book Printers 


No. 383 Washington Street. 





A Specialty made of Pamphlet, Law and S¢ 
clety Printingof all kinds, and General Jobbing 
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LIBERTY SQUARE 


DINING ROOMS. 


MISS K. A. BOLTON, Proprietor. 
A SPECIALTY MADE OF SALADS. 


Everett Spring Water Served to Patroeas. 


107 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 


Herbert E. Small, M.D. 
HOTEL PARTHIA, 
690 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON. 


Office Hours from 1 to 4, and 
7to9 P. M. 


Sundays from 4 to 6 P. M. 


N.0. MAKE] 


5 YEARS . 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY‘ATTENDED TO. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial W hart 


CARPET CLEANING. 


A reliable Pg wad to have your Teained, rented and 2F~ 9 


carefully an ovengily daanet r) 

Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds and Pillows ren 
ovated in first-class manner. If you are troubled 
with Moths, Buffalo B Ayer 8 or Roaches, 
KAM CAR. 











call atthe ‘COMMON ALTH” 

PET BEATING AND CLEANSING WORKS, 

Huntington Ave., cor. Longwood Aves, Boston. 
WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. 


Largest, cleanest and best equipped shop n the 
State. 











SMOKE 6. 6. A. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
FACTORY—376 Atlantic§{Avenue, Boston. 


8100 REWARD. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


FOR MAR. AND BEAST. 
r colic, spavins, 
cockle — poe Sem pes | 
cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first 
callous of all kinds; willcure 
in seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee ea or 
—— re oe ey 
8 especial adapted for 
Bheumatism, Cholera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street. Sold by Druggists and 
Grocers. 
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“If You Are Dissatisfied 


With Your Milk send s postal card for team 
ae you will receive strictly pure ure milk k, deliv. 


ble bour, an 
One cow's mfx for infants a > ay ae 2 Bones 
_B. BROWN, Tamartine st. Jamaica 
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Social, Political, 


THE FAVORITE BOSTON WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO 
Literary and Home Interests. 





The Paper for the People.---Bright, Newsy and 
Reliable.---Born to Lead. 





A Newspaper and a Literary Journal in One. 





GRAPHIC, 


are the following features for 1889: 


A convenient, attractive and popular 
form Magazine and newspaper in one. 

Timely editorial articles of broad and 
general concern. 


Special contributions of travel, history 
and reminiscence. 


The Observer's observations upon Matters | 
Wise and Otherwise. 


Special articles by *‘DorotHy LuNprT.” 

City Chat, Personal Items, and Talk of 
the Day. 

A prompt review of all the latest books 
and current periodicals; literary news and 
gossip. 

Weekly comment upon the Drama in 
Boston, with theatrical chit-chat and an- 
nouncements. 


THE MODEL 


Single Copies Five Cents. 





The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH is issued every Saturday, and is ‘re- 
eminently the paper for the home circle. 
time receive prompt and discriminating attention. 


THE CURRENT EVENTS OF THE DAY 


in Boston and throughout the country are sketched in a 
POPULAR AND 


All important topics of the 


ENTERTAINING STYLE. 


Among the special claims to attention offered by the COMMONWEALTH 


A glance at the Musical World, with 
timely note and opinion. 


Art Notes. 
Choice Short Stories, or Serials. 


The Social Studies of Rey. William G 
Babcock. 


Notes upon Woman’s Advancement, 
\* Temperance News. 
| The Latest Fashions. 
Original and Selected Verse. 
Interesting and Valuable Miscellany. 
Juvenile Department. 
Househohi Hints. 
Farm Notes. 
Health Department. 
Advice to Shoppers 


EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE UP 
FAMILY 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES (Including Postage), $2.50 per year.—Temporarily reduced 
to #1.50 per year, in advance, to those subscribing or renewing before January 1, 1890. 
Send for Premium List. 


PAPER. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


Commonwealth Publishing Company, 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 














OUR CELEBRATED 


CRAWFORD SHOES 


Can be obtained only at our following 


Crawford Shoe Stores : 


No. 611 Washington St. Boston. 
Under United States Hotel, *’ 
No. 38 Park Square, % 
No. 45 Green Street, 

No. 2164 Washington St. Roxb’y 
No. 56 Main St., Charlestown 


ALSO IN 
PROVIDENCE, HARTFORD, 





NEW HAVEN, NEW YORK, 
BROOKLYN, PHILADELPHIA 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO.) ® 
The Crawford Shoe. 











Private 
ANGER ‘ei. cneces.ie" 
CANCER *22.2.552 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON, D. C’ 


DOR 


Odora Preparations. 


Opora BatH Powper, Boxed, 8 ounce, 





50 cts. 16 ounce, $1.00. ‘ 
Opora SHAMPOO PowpER, 25 cts. 
Opora TooTrH Powper, 25 cts. 
Opora SACHET POWDER, 25 cts. 
Opora Face Powper (jlesh or white), 
25 cts. 


All the ODORA preparations are high 
fumed and abectutady perfect in ev Zz. r, 
pesoesvins They beauty of the complexion, teetu 
completely furnish a toilet caee, 
— 8 a to be without them, as 
enhance the comfort as well as the beauty of the 


Invaluable to tourists and travelers. 
At druggists, 


or sent on er price by the 
proprietors. A beautiful book free 


R. H. McDONALD DRUG STORE, 
Cor. Washington and Chariton Sts., New YORK 


WEAK MER! 


eee sturely Wasted may tnd 








UPR E ee 


Bre STN 


eto 














Office Kore Bare Glin to 6, and 7 to 9 evenings; 
and from 10 to 12 Sundays. 

'O PERSON. deafaess. throat 

wouble, hay of oyet bad 

inheler Write for testi- 

a St.,.Buffalo,N, Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 














A correspondent of the | Ceylon Observer, 
in a recent issue of that journal, describes 
the district in Ceylon in which gems have 
hitherto been most commonly found, and 
the method employed by the natives in dig- 
ging for them. Ratnapura, or the ‘‘city of 
gems,” is the centre of a district twenty to 
thirty miles square, in almost all of which 
a stratum of gravel six feet to twenty feet 
under the surface exists. Throughout this 
area gem pits are to be seen near the vil- 
lages— some being worked now, others 
being abandoned. The natives work there 
in companies of six or eight, and pay a 
rupee per man per month for the privilege 
of working a certain allotment, where they 
begin by marking off a square of about ten 
feet. 


After removing about three feet of soil, 
the sounding- -rod—a piece of iron about 
half an inch in diameter and six feet long 
—is used to sound for gravel. If success - 
ful, the digging is begun in earnest till 
about four feet deep. On the second day, 
gravel is taken out by means of baskets 
handed from one man to another till all 
within the square is excavated. On the 
third day it is all washed in wicker baskets 
by a circular jerking motion, which throws 
out all the surplus light stone and rubbish 
till a good quantity of heavy gravel is left 
in the bottom, which is carefully examined. 
There is hardly a basketful that does not 
contain sume gems of inferior value, which 
are usually sold by the pound for about 
nine rupees. Should nv valuable stones be 
found, another pit is sunk, and so on till 
one or perhaps two or three really valuable 
gems are unearthed, when the work is 
stopped, and the whole party goes off to 
Ratnapura with the prizes. 

If these are worth, say, a few thousand 
rupees, they are kept secret, and only shown 
to one or two men of money, who make the 
owners an advance and look after the safe 
custody of the precious stones. Then they 
gamble and drink for some time till another 
advance becomes necessary, and so on till 
half the value is obtained. Then the party, 
with the mortgagee, proceeds to Colombo 
or Italutara, where rich Moor traders are 
summoned to purchase, and the gems soon 
find their way to London. The general 
public know nothing about these transac- 
tions, and valuable gems are never heard of 
in Ceylon, and sc..rcely see the light of day 
till they reach Bond street. The natives 
have a great fear of exposiug their finds 
till they are sold, and they have most ex- 
traordinary superstitious ideas about show- 
ing them. This system has been in vogue 
for centuries past. 


The True Idea of the Novel. 


What theory had Fielding? or Scott? and 
what ulterior purpose? Their purpose was 
visible to all—to produce a novel. They 
did not tell their stories to reform the 
world. By and by fiction was pressed into 
the service of philosophy. The best novel 
was no longer a chronicle of events from 
the arrangement of which the reader might 
draw. conclusions for himself. it was a 
study of life, a revelation of the mind illus- 
trated by the mind’s manifestation of itself 
in action. 

The psychological novel appeared. It is 
not in itself objectionable, when written by 
a master like Hawthorne, but it has tended 
downward through Thackeray and George 
Eliot, until we are brought, as now appears, 
to the morbid sclf-searchings of these de- 
generate days. Worst of all, came the re- 
formers. Dickens was an early trans- 
gressor, but, happily for his fame, he was 
not merely a reformer. Now, alas, novel- 
ists write no longer by inspiration but by 
theory, and we hardly dare to hope for bet- 
ter things until worse have come to pass. 

The novels of the future may be romantic 
or psychological, or homely, or all three; 
the only essential condition is that they 
shall be true in the sense that ‘‘Waverly” 
and ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian” are true.— 
Walter tain. 


The new , artificial silk of M. Chardonnet 
is likely to prove a textile fabric of value if 
its present inflammability can be overcome. 
The material is prepared by treating cotton 
with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids, as for the making of gun-cotton, 
then dissolving in a mixture of alcohol and 
ether, to which is added some per-chloride 
of iron or protochloride of tin and tannic 
acid. The solution 1s run through a small 
tube or fine holes into water slightly acidu- 
lated with nitric acid. The fine fluid fila- 

ment immediately solidities, forming a 
thread very closely resembling silk, and 
equally strong and elastic. Any desired 
coloring matter may be added to the solu- 
tion. 


Christine Nilsson, while in Paris, re- 
cently, was seized with a deafness and 
loss of memory, from which she is still 
suffering. She is in London. 








Elsie Leslie, who is spending the summer 
in Vermont, is taking fencing lessons, as 
she will fence in one scene in ‘‘The Prince 
and the Pauper.” 
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THE MIRROR. 


Every woman has a striped dress in her 
wardrobe. 


Revers of some kind, either of contrast- 
ing material or color, appear on nearly all 
the bodices, and on most of the skirts. 


Washable woolens and cottons are made 
up into pretty dresses that show fine tuck- 


ing on their waist fronts and easy sleeves. | 


Shawl-kerchiefs are wrinkled about the the stem adhering, to prevent withering 


neck and fastened upon the bust under a 
flower or with a decorative lace-pin or 
brooch. 


| ast almost for ever. They look well in 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| white beads. 


Bread should always be mixed as soft as 
it can be handled. It will rise sooner and 
higher, be lighter and more digestible; and | 
| keep fresh longer. 

In picking cucumbers for putting down 
in brine it is best to leaye a small portion of 


and insure perfect keeping. 


To clean looking-glasses—spenge down 
the glass with gum and water, equal parts; 





Shoulder-capes of Chantilly lace, shirred | then dust down with whitening and finish | 


at the neck and finished with a standi 
collar of silk covered with lace are favore 
novelties. 

Large, quaint-looking buckles of wrought 
silver are now used for decorating the 
shoes of women and clasping the girdles of 
their Empire robes. 


Patiste, lace-striped gingham, etc., are 
now the favored washable fabrics for chil- 
dren’s dresses, and pretty harmonies in color 
are produced in the stripes. 


Narrow moire or velvet ribbon is the fa- 
vyored decoration, and when of a pretty 
contrasting shade it adds greatly to the 
dressy effect of the costume. 


Ruchings are again worn on the hems of 
dress skirts that are not too ample. The 
ruche may be pinked, ravelled or hemmed, 
but it must be full in its plaiting. 


At many fashionable resorts ladies wear a 
costume of light-weight flannel or wash- 
silk in becoming colors throughout the day, 
no change being made in the toilet until 
dinner time. 


Sometimes ribbons match exactly the 
tint of the skirt, but oftener they are of 
black satin, velvet or grosgrain from two 
inches to two inches anda half in width. 
The ends are usually cat in two points. 


The fancy for the wide-brimmed hat has 
apparently yielded to the popularity of the 
closely-fitting hat displaying a fancy brim 
and of the dressy toque, which may be 
given a variety of outlines by the mode of 
trimming. 


Nettings will be wora all through the 
winter over handsome evening tollettes. 
The nettings are shown in gray, pale-rose, 


fawn, ecru, ivory white, and Im twine and | 


cordage colors; but they are generally made 
of black silk twist. 


When ribbon ties are used ona mantle 
the bow is tied and sewed ona tiny band, 
that is fastened under the collar at one side 
and hooked or buttoned beneath it at the 
other, the ribbon will remain fresh much 
longer than if it is re-tied each time it is 
worn. 


The girl who wears low cut shoes has 
gaiters the color of her skirt to wear over 
them while tramping, travelling or playing 
tennis on damp days. Stylish patterns for 
these accessories, and also for stocking 
covers, may be readily obtained, so any 
young woman may make them. 


The skirt should be re-arranged to suit 
the absence of bustle. An easy method is 
to gather the back breadth separately and 
very close, set it in a narrow band, and 
attach three safety hooks, matching eyes 
on the skirt, so placed that the band rests 
on the bodice, and the gathers rise a little 
at the waist. 


With wash gowns are worn hats of rough 
straw, either wired or unwired, that are 
wound about with bias strips of the dress 
goods, or, perhaps, trimmed with s t 
folds of the material, with short, ng 
ends at the back. These trimmings are 
fastened to place with fancy pins that are 
taken out and replaced with each change of 
costume. 


Belts, collars and cuffs of chamois skin 
are among the most fashionable decorations 
for woollen gowns. They are wrought with 
gold or silver threads or beads, or both, are 
stiffened with buckram and lined with silk ; 
and they are made so as to be easily trans- 
ferred from one dress to another. The 
collar has a tucker of silk, the belt a buckle 
or clasp, and the cuffs have patent adjust- 
able fasteners 


Young girls wear soft silks and cottons 
made as long blouses touching the ground, 
with a yoke to the bodice, the back of the 
skirt arranged in simple folds, the front 
gathered; a wide sash knotted at the side 
goes twice around the waist, and large 
bows of the material placed on the shoulder 
give the necessary length to the sleeve 
The full sleeve has a band at the wrist, and 
half-way down the arm. 


i 
The bead tackers for the neck may be 


made in jet beads or in any color to match 
the dress by those who can knit. Use spun 


with an old soft silk handkerchief. 


To set delicate colors in embroidered | 
| handkerchiefs, soak them ten minutes pre+ 
| vious to washing in a pail of tepid water, 
\in which a dessertspoonful of turpentine, 
has been well stirred. 


To get rid of small red ants, half fill bot- 
tles with sweetened water and leave them | 
in inclined positions in the corners of 
} rooms infested. These, it is said, will catch | 
jthem. Or distribute camphor in places in- | 
| fested, as they have a great aversion to it. | 


Canaries are oiten famished for fresh, | 
cool water. You see bits of sugar and | 
sponge cake and cracker tucked all about 
the wires, while the drinking cup will be 
empty, or filled with dirty water that no 
bird with respect for itself will touch. 
Have a bath tub, too, that is large enough 
for the bird to spread its wings and splash. 





To polish nickel-plaiting when it becomes 


Rub the parts, usi 
ture as possible, and wipe off with a clean, 
slightly olled rag, or some cotton waste. 
In many cases, perhaps in most, no prepa- 
ration is needed to clean or polish nickel, a 
simple rubbing with chamois skin or very 
soft cotton being all that is required. 


| The Scientific American furnishes the 





| I cannot herd them in the yard, 


| “Cut-cut-ca-daw!” They scratch and claw, | 


dull, use jeweller’s rouge and fresh lard, or | 
lard oil, applied to a piece of chamois skin. | 
as little of the mix- | 





time to prove the full value of electricity 
in this disease, but the results obtained by 


its use thus far are certainly encouraging. | A FEW FACTS. 


j 
; HIFFONIERS are. ornamental as well 
FARM NOTES. | aes 

ful. Before you purchase examine our sto 
MY HENNERY. 





_~—o— 
I feed a seore of hens, or more, 
Dear hens they are to me— 
The eggs they lay 


stock consists of, and our prices are very lo, 
sidering the quality of the Goods. 
Bemns. a and Ladtes’ Writing Desks |, 


f RTISTIC and well made Furniture is whatoy; 


ees ty pay a Cherry, Ash and Quartered Oak. modern any 
, - . nd for Price List. 

Some days it takes two dozen hens antane syne. een PF 

To lay one egg at-vast eggspens. FFICE DESKS and Furniture Is one of our spe 

| eialties; we defy competition in this line. sen, 


for Catalogue. 

ABLES—Extension or Plain, and other «ning 
And now; that spring room furniture, is another special Mune of our, 
Is on the wing | &f Before buying obtain our prices, 


Thay Roce Ape piace in tone |The BEST is the Cheapest. 


“Cut-o w cut!” are the words 
That fit the anthems of my birds. | (PE SURE and examine our stock of Dining 
| Room Furniture and Office Desks before buy 


ng else where, 
They scar the dimpled lawn ; OLL TOP DESKS are just the thing fo, 
Flower beds I make, | Be home as well as office use, and we furnish yoy 
For them to rake, any size or style that you require. 


They scratch from early dawn ; 0: TABLES, Round Tables Square Tabics 





They'd fly above the moon: 


Like surface moles they alg a holes, |B iravies with Shelves, Fancy Tables, 
And wallow in their dusty bowls. Tables—in faci any style table you want. 


— on your memory what we have aniq 


Corner 
; 


Why do I herd this useless bird, 
That cackles, but not lays? 
That wastes her time, 
And much of mine, 
In all these busy days? 


| above, ami when you want ~~ ~y- tn our line 
remember the place to get the 


lowest prices Is 


CABOT BROS.., 


et goods at the 





Because, when 1 moved out of town—I| 409 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
knew it— | =— , =e 
I kind o° somehow thought I ought to do it. | 


—R. J. Burdette. Orr CHAT. 


A well-known agriculturist c.aims that| Mayor Johnson of Woburn is at OM 
Canada thistle can be eradicated by smoth- | Orchard. 


ering with clover. | The Germania Band gave a concert at 
Like all domestic animals, to be profita- | Belmont square last evening. 

ble the hog must be well bred. The scrub) son. Robert A. Southworth is said to be 

hog, like the scrub steer, is poor property. | » candidate for Postmaster Gorse’s office. 
One kind of food only, without change, C. W. Oldrieve of Chelsea “walked” five 

will break down any young pig's stomach | mijes in the water off Nantasket, Saturday 





pt | formula for making a good 
j}smooth flour paste that will not ferment, 
| spoil or turn sour in hot weather: Use 
| good rye flour, drop it with constant stir- 
| ring into boiling water until proper thick- 
ness is obtained, boil for five minutes, stir- 
|ring, and continue to stir after removing 
from fire until the boiling ceases. If 
enough pure carbolic acid is added to give 
) it a slight odor, or if one or two ounces of 
| salicylic acid are added to a barrel, it will 
}act as @ preservative and prévent souring. 
| Or to 100 parts of the flour paste made add 
three parts strong alum water and five parts 
dextrine sdlution. Oil of cloves or water 
that has been boiled over cloves may be 
added ih quantity enough to give a slight 
odor instead of carbotic acid. 





THE HEALTH. 


Thirty-three years is reckoned the average 
of human life. 


It is predicted that the time is coming 
when it will be positively known that nine- 
tenths of all the diseases which man suffers 
from are due to germs. _ 

The preventive against sore throat of 
wearing a few threads of Berlin wool 
around the throat is said to act by keeping 
| up @ belt of skin action and so acting as a 
|e ee 


| ‘There are certain weeds cows avoid in 
| cool weather when grass is plenty—lobelia, 
buttercup, anne ivy, ete: Little clumps 
are left 2 field. But after two or three 
days of hot weather these clumps disappear. 
the poisons taken in by the cows are ex- 
creted by the milk, and that is one canse of 
cholera infantum in bottle-fed babies. 


Good authority says : ‘‘Nervousness from 
exhaustion is often treated successfully by 
a diet consisting largely of milk and eggs. 
‘Two quarts of milk and several fresh raw 
eggs daily have been consumed. There is 
to be no cooking of either. Ales, beers, 
wines, iron and phosphorus are not needed. 
The amount of protoplasm, or living mat- 
ter, in a fresh, uncooked egg is great. 
Cooking kills it, and it has to be made alive 
again by the process of digestion.” 

The best remedy for sleeplessness fs to 
wet half a towel, apply it ‘to the back of 
the neck, pressing it up towards the base of 
ithe brain, and fasten the dry half of the 
towel over, 80 as to preyent too rapid ex- 
orm oy bsp be and pleasant, 
c . brain, On a Sweet 
lame ‘Warm water tter than cold. 
To all suffering from overwork, excitement 
jor anxiety, this remedy will prove a boon. 


A London physician has lavely mee gs 
electricity in the treatment of cancer, 








and produce a feverish state in an older | 4, some patent shoes. 
| one. 
Milk in any form is excellent for fowls | 


} and chicks, and when mixed with soft food 
| adds much to the ration. In the absence of 
milk water is always necessary. 


Schaefer, the expert billiard player, has 
‘been in Boston this week, and gave exhibi 
tions at the Hub Billiard Palace. 


Among the passengers on the Rhynland 


it at sailed from New York Wednesd 
| Weeds make excellent manure if turned | vee the Misses S.A and “ _ Seneb p 


junder. A rank growth of weeds indicates | 5;9 8 P 
| fertile land, but such land can be exhausted | eenypeengh 
| by removing a regular crop. It will pay| General Greely, the chief signal officer 
therefore, to turn the weeds under and let | called at the Boston Signal Office last week 
| them rot in the ground. jand gave Observer Smith permission t 


How to make a good warm breakfast for | @#*e local forecasts of rain for Boston. 


| forty fowls: Boil a heaping half peck of| The new recreation grounds on the 
potatoes, mash them; add one quart each Charles River Embankment, between the 
of shorts and bran, a tablespoonful each | West Boston and Craigie bridges, were 
of salt and pepper; add hot water enough |thrown open to the public last Sunday 


to mix into a stiff dough. } 


Those who have tried it, claim that the 
best and cheapest way to rid a garden or | 
field of the purslane pest is to seed the | 
land with clover and grass. These will 
soon choke out the purslane and aftera few 
years the ground may be again broken up 
and be as clean as when new. 


Wholesome and profitable food for pigs 
is found in small quantities of linseed-oil 
meal, sa¥, a tablespoonful to a fifteen-pound 
pig, increasing as the pig grows; this fed 
with oats and corn ground together, or 
wheat bran, and made into a slop, will push | 
the growth of the pig very rapidly, and | 
without premature fattening. 

’ 


The Wesleyan Academy, | 
Wilbraham, Mass., is one of the oldest and 
most popular of our New England acade- 
mies. <0 eer te + te it has ranked | 
among “very our preparatory 
/ and academic schools, and there is proba- 
bly not a seminary of its e which has 
had so large a number of students. Its 
facilities have been greatly increased within 
the last few years and its financial condition 
greatly improved. Its expensiveness is 
small compared with the advantages fur- 
nished. We cali attention to the advertise- 
ment In another column. 














Civilization 

|Is essentially economical. There was a 
|tame but a few years back, when a man, 
though a lone bachelor, was obliged to have 
two rooms, because forsooth he could not 
have his bed in his reception room; 
now by 8. 
Graves & Son, 681 Washington street, have 
obviated this difficulty, and one room is 
enough for any one, being convertable at 
| pleasure from parlor to bed room. 


i —— 








Is what you make it; and you can make it | 





evening. 


A number of changes in the Italian con- 
sular service have just been announced 
Sig. Devere has been transferred from 
Boston to Patras, and Sig. Testa from 
Kona to Boston. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo has returned to Boston 
after his year of educational work at the 
South. He has worked in nine states, giv- 
ing five months to Texas. Mr. Mayo will 
remain in Boston until November. 


Pain’s “Fire of London” will burn again 


| tonight if the weather permits. The great 


show is presented in an elaborate manner. 
and clear skies is all that is necessary 
witness the destruction of the old city. 


The 42d Association will cele 
brate its 28th anniversary Tuesday, Aug. 1° 
by a reunion at Melville Gardens, Downer 
Landing. Many attractive features have 
been arranged, and an enjoyable time is 
looked for. 


The number of cases tried in the munici- 
pal court, criminal session, last week, is 
much greater than in any previous week is 
its history, it is said. About 540 cases were 
tried, an average of about five minute 
being given to a case. 


Charles Carleton Coffin gave the opening 
lecture in the summer course of Old South 
lectures for young people on Wednesds) 
afternoon. _ Free tickets to this course 08 
“America and France” are mailed to al 
the directors # 


Mayor Hart has arranged for a breakfs= 
at Young’s complimentary to the Massache 
setts rifle team on its return from Europe. 
A letter has been sent to New York, directed 
to Major Frost, to immediately 
upon his arrival the day suited for his 
command to accept the courtesy of tbe 
Mayor. 

The ladies of “The Old Ladies’ Home. 


he thinks that by the means of that agency what you please. You can easily make it | Connected with Phillips Brooks Church, ¢ 


}the terrible disease can be twa 


the most delightful place on earth, b 


silk, wool, or cotton, and on these thread a | standstill. The report which reached us simple observance of two invariable < Pang 


good quantity of beads. 


stitches and knit in plain knitting, and at | not very comprehensive but it appears that always get your furniture of Cabot Bros. hospitable of hosts, Messrs. 
the beggining of every alternate row slip 
up ten beads, and knit as usual. This 
forms a series of loops, and in time a good 
firm edging for collars and cuffs, which will 


Cast on six | of the cases in which he has applied it are | Always keep good-natured 


the cancerous remained quiescent 
| for from 3 2 
_do not but remain as 
‘ Inert Masses. , 





With a 
ably by Cabot Bros., 409 


ed a delightful outing on Monday |s** 
sailed down the harbor and were 


;and secondly, tertained at the Hotel Standish by the mos 


Warren & 


6 months. ‘The cancers ful tables, chairs and desks sold so reason- ton circles, but he will be remembered 
er, Tremont street, | Pleasantly by all who have in summers pat 
Of course it will take a long | there would surely be “‘no place like home.”’ Visited Narragansett Pier. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


For the Commonwealth. 
A BECOLLECTION. 





Do you remember the pond by the mill, 
With its rocky and sawdust lined bed, 

Acd its banks lined with alders and ferns, Will, 
And cardinal flowers so red? 


"Twas there that we sailed our toy-boats, WII, 
And paddled our rafts made of plank, 

And carried our passengers over 
To the stations along the bank. 


With a couple of bed-slats for paddies, 
And a salt-box arranged for a seat, 

We could not have felt more important 
Had we commanded the National fleet. 


And some have seen many a long voyage 
Who so recklessly rede with us then, 
And one has passed o’er the dark river,— 

May we, all of us, meet her again. 


But never a pond or an ocean, 
Let me search for it where I will, 
Knows half of the charms that I used to sce 
In the old pond back of the mill. 
H.W. P. 


AS QUICK AS THE TELEPHONE. 


— 


One night a well-known citizen of a west- 








Have you used 


PEARS soav: 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 








replied contemptuously: ‘‘We don’t have 
pie for breakfast.” 
Buck; ‘‘well when do you have it?” 
dinner, 


“Oh, is that so?” said 
“At 
sir.” ‘‘Well, when is dinner?” 
‘*Twelve o'clock, sir.” ,‘‘All right,” said he ; 


ern city who had been walking for some |‘‘I guess I'll stay here and wait for it.” 


time in the downward path, came out. of | 


his house and started down-town for a 
night of Carousal with some of his old 
»ompanions he had promised to meet. His 
young wife had besought him with implor- 


and had reminded him of the time when 
evenings passed in her company were all 
too short. His little daughter had clung 
about his knees and coaxed in her pretty, 
wilful way, for ‘‘papa” to tell her some 
bed-time stories; but habit was stronger 
than love for child and wife, and he eluded 
the tender questions by the deceits and ex- 
cuses which are the convenient refuge of 
the intemperate, and so went on his way. 

When he was some blocks distant from 
his home, he found that in changing his 
coat he had forgotten to remove his wallet, 
and he could not go out on a drinking bout 
without money; even thongh he knew h‘s 
family needed it,and his wife was economiz- 
ing every day more and more in order to 
make up his deficits. So he hurried back 
and crept softly past the window of his lit- 
tle home, in order that he might steal in 
and obtain it withont running the gauntlet 
of either questions or caresses, 

jut as he looked through the window 
something stayed his feet. There was a 
fre inthe grate within, for the night was 
chill. It lit up the little parlor and brought 
out in startling effect the pictures on the 
wall. But these were nothing to the pict- 
ures On the hearth. There in the soft glow 
of the firelight, knelt his child at her 
mother’s feet, her small hands clasped in 
prayer, her fair head bowed; and as the 
rosy lips whispered each word with childish 
distinctness, the father listened, spell- 
bound, to the words which he himself had 
so often uttered at his mother’s knee— 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

His thoughts ran back to his boyhood 
hours; and as he compressed his bearded 
lips he could see in memory the face of that 
mother, long since gone to her rest, who 
tanglt his own infant lips prayers which he 
had long ago forgotten to utter. 


The child went . | 
0 erence One CommpieSed Ber Wt. | codon Ce eee hehe: weeched ice; aad 


tle verse, and then, as prompted by the | 
mother, continued, ‘‘God bless papa, mam- | 
ma, and my own self”—then there was a | 
pause, and she lifted her troubled blue | 
eyes to her mother’s face. 

sy bless papa,” prompted the mother, 
softly. 

“God bless papa,” lisped the little one. 

“‘And—please send him home sober.” 

He could not hear the mother as she said 
this; but the child followed in a clear, in- 
spired voice : j 

‘‘God—bless—papa—and—please—send— | 
him—home—sober, Amen.” 

Mother and child sprang to their feet in | 
alarm when the door opened so suddenly ; 
but they were not afraid when they saw | 
who it was returned so soon. But that | 
night, when little Mary was being tucked | 
up in bed, after such a romp with papa, she | 
said in the sleepiest and most contented of | 
voices: se 

“Mamma, God answers "most as quick as | 
the telephone, doesen’t he?”— Selected. 

Nebraska Mute Journal. 

} 

4LONG WAIT FOR PIE.—ONK OF THE STORIES | 
THAT BUFYALO BILL TOLD THE SNOBS. 

Here isa good story from Marshall P. 
Wilder's book, “People I’ve Smiled With :” 
Buck Taylor, one of Bill's Wild West com-| 
pany, was immensely popular over in Eng- 

land, and Bill told a story about him | 
*propos of the traditional fondness for pie. | 

uck is very fond of pie. Bill took Buck 
“© breakfast with him one morning in 
vilcago. They were at one of the best 
hotels in the city, and Buck, after cating 

“8 breakfast, said to the waiter: “Now, 
‘Ting on wane pie.” The waiter was a girl, 
Sud she almost shook the beautiful crimps 
of her forehead as she tossed her head and 





dinner was served. 
|story Buck Taylor never again lacked pie 
ing eyes to spend the evening with her, | 





And there at that table sat Buck Taylor, 


solitary and alone, from the time that the 


breakfast dishes were cleared away until 
After Bill told the 


for breakfast, luncheon, dinner and after- 
noon lunch, supper or midnight meal, so 
long as he was in England. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


The stupidity of servants is a trial to the 
most even-tempered mistress, but it some- 
times serves to amuse the other members 
of the household. There was a girl who 
belonged in the familiar category of ‘‘chil- 
dren and fools.” 

“If any one should call this afternoon, 
Mary, say that Iam not well,” said a mis- 
tress to a newly engaged servant. ‘‘I’m 
afraid I ate a little too much of that rich 
pudding for dinner, and it, or something 
else, has brought on a severe headache. I 
am going to lie down.” 

A few moments later the mistress from 
her room near the head of the stairs heard 
Mary say to two aristocratic ladies who 
called for the first time: 

“Yes’m. Mrs. B—— is to home, but she 
eat so much pudding for dinner, she had t» 
go to bed.”— Youth's Companion. 


CHILDREN. 

A child cannot have too mach fresh air. 
If it is anyway possible, he should be out 
every day. Even if damp under foot let 
him out for a sharp ron, being carefal that 
the instant he comes in his boots, and if 
damp his socks, are taken off and changed 
for dry ones. Also see that for an hour at 
least the nursery windows are open top and 
bottom, to air the room daily. Unless the 
rooms and the beds they use are thoroughly 
aired, children cannot be healthy. 

Never allow a child to be frightened in 
any way—especially never allow frightful 
stories in the nursery. If by any chance a 
child does get hold of some hobgoblin 
story, try by every means to counteract its 


cannot realize how children think .over 
things, and how intensely real their imagi- 
nations are to them. For this reason one 
has to be very careful. Never try to laugh 
a child out of its fear; that will only make 
it feel out of sympathy with you, and shut 
itself up, consequently brood over the things 
more and more. 








_ LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


HROUGH the heat of Summer, the cool days 
of the Autumn, aad during the in ting 
cold and the long evenings of Winter, MUSIC is 
MUNG as an ner. 


Make Home sweet and happy by using: 
Whipple's Merry Making Melodies, $1. 
Osgood’s Bhymes and Tunes, $1. 
Children’s School Songs, 35 cts. 
Emerson’s Gems for Littic Singers. 30 cts. 
Songs and Games for Littic Ones, $2. 

Of Boenings, sing “Good Song Music” from: 
Praise in Song, 4c. Voices of Praise, Mc. 
Gospel of Joy, %x. Singing on tha Way,3ic 

Collections of Songs for refined Musicians, are 
Song Leon, A bs Classic a pongs, o 60 
pS ey - “ €1 0 M.V.White’s Album $2 

verest’s “ ge 

Music for social Singing of the best quality ts in 
STS si Veter atta Albee gi 
Collection, $1; Voes m, $1 


00d Old songs We Used to Sing, 
Fein’s ames ste.: Jubilee and’ 


Songs. We. 
Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Oo 
Fravz’s Album of Songs $2 ChoiceVocal Duets 1 25 


1 0 Choice Sacred Solps 1.22 
Gultar 
Songs, Old and 


$1.25; Old 
lantation 


j 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISE, 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 

the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 

Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 

of Pain always cures, Yachtmen and Horse- 

men, romember the pame: MINARD’S LINI- 

MENT. 

Large bottles only 25 cents. Sold by all drug- 

. Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON, 








MONTASCO HOTEL, 
NANTASKET BEACH, 


One of the best located Houses on the Beach, 
with Ocean front and rear. Rates for Excursion 
Parties, Perranent and Transient Guests, fur- 
nished by mali or telegraph. Try our famous 
Fifty Cent Shore Dinner. First-Class Liquor 
License. 


| 
SUMMER RESORTS. | 
| 





REYNOLDS & CO., Managers. 
| 


HOTEL STANDISH, 


NANTASKET BEACH, } 
| 


Dehghtfally located on the Beach, with water | 


from Nantasket Pier and R. KR. 
Cuisine and Seryice. Affords to Transient and 
Permanent Guests one of the best houses on the 
shore. First-class Livery Stable connected with 


the house. 
WARNER & SOUTHWICK, 
Proprietors, — 


Station. Fine 


ARLINGTON HOUSE, 





we NARD'S LINIMENT ===! 


both in front and at the back; three minutes walk | 





NANTASKET BEACH. 


sare nee mag Clam Bakes in the old atyle, on 
hea rocks. Dinners, 50 cents each; one-half 
rates for children. 8. L. CHESSMAN & COM 





MAINE. 


OCEAN HOUSE. 


Has been leased by Mr. CHESTER BALL, formerly 
proprietor of the Central House and the Pawnee 
H of City, Mass., whose long expe- 


ouse 

rience in the hotel business is a rantee to the 
patrons of this house for first-class table, good 
service, and every possible attention. 


n of this well-known house is unsur-| BRUGH & 
=. It is far enough back from the shore to | _ 
almost free from Fogse. At the same time it is | 
in full view of the Beach, and oy; posite the Old | 


entire house. The nouse contains 200 rooms. 
An orchestra will furnish music fot ‘the season, 


Old Orchard Beach, =: 








BOSTON HOTELS. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


> 2 PS —— 
First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 
Horse-cars to and from all the Depots and all 
parts of the city pass the door. 


J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
SUROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 


Proprictors. 





ADAMS FIOUSE. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, Boston. 
GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR. 


YOUNG'S HOTEL. 
ERROPEAN PLAN. 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Entrauce for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 
4. BR. WHIPPLE, Prevrietor, 





NEW YURK HOTELS. 


Union Square Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in 
the heart of the ypolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
by any in the country. Horse-cars to and 
m almost every section of the clty pas the 





door every few seconds. 
DAM & DE REVERE, Propricters. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
DeHLYN, - - Proprietors 





Orchard House. Wide piazzas- extend around the | & D E Ni S 
| : y 2 


and entertainments of a high character will be 
ore from time to time. The bali-room is the 
argest connected with any summer resort in New 
England. 

have been graded from $2.00 to $2.50 per 
day, according to the size and location of rooms. 
Special terms will be made to parties taking 
rooms previous to August ist. For further infor- 
mation addrees 

CHESTER BALL & CO., 


Proprietors. 
EXCURSIONS 
From BOSTON to 


POPHAM BEACH. 


Excursions will be made from BUSTON to POP- 
HAM BEACH, MAINE, every FRIDAY, from 
July 5 tw Sept. %. Leave Lincoln Whart, Boston, 
on new steamer KENNEBEC, of the Kennebec 
Steamboat Line, Friday evening at 6 o’clock, arrive 
at Popham Beach Saturday morning at 4 o’clock. 
Leave Popham Beach at 640 Monday eyéning and 
arrive in Bosten at 5 o’clock T morning, 
grins three full days at the Beach. Fare for the 
View” 








und Trip, including board at either the “Ocean 
or “European” Hotels, $6.00. First-class 
accommodations. 
of Excursions, July 5, 12, 19, and ®%, 
August 2, 9, 16, 23, and 20, Sept. 6, 13 and 2. Pop- 
ham Beach has the finest scenery in the coun 
and first-class hotels. For further partk ulars and 
tickets apply to C. H. HYDE, Agent Kennebec 
Steamboat Company’s Office, Lincoln Wharf, 








Boston. 
and TUMOR Specialist. Private 
Hospital. No knife. Book free. 
G. H. MCMICHARL, M. D., 
K., Bullalo, N.Y, 


Mo. 6; Niagara % 


NEW YORK. 
|BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


(EUROPEAN PLAN.) 


j BReoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
| WILLIAM TAYLOR. - - »~ Proprietor. 





| 
ene —- 
| SUMMER RESORTS. 


| DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS, 


ROSE STANDISH HOUSE, 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, 
SEASON 1889. OPENS SAT., JUNE 15. 


Moat accessible to Boston of any summering place ; 
| combines seaside and country. Reaehed by steam- 
er—cool, no dust—or by rail to Hingham. Address 
3.W.G. GILMAN, 4 Bromfield St., Bosten. 
Hours l2tol. Room 6. - 


CLIFTON HOUSE, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


| Will open JUNE 18th, under the management of 
|WARE & ROSE. Thoroughly refitted; perfect 
| system of sewerage; unsurpassed in accommoda- 
tions and location; first class tabie. Inquire at 45 
Milk street, Room 3, Saturdays, from 12 tol. Post 
office ad«iress, Clifton, Mase. Take cars for Clifton 
on Eastern Division of 8. & M. M. &. 

pUENJAMIN PP. WAKE, 
i STEPHEN E, KOSE, 


{ Proprietors. 
~~ -<—-a- 





arte Wath MHEM He: 


Hare fon writter babii f He Mahe Atty 
compilation that got wold like te have prt 
1h papier fori? Are Fon the eorretary 
HP @HHe @HelPte. AH Hate ght & let OF Fe 
porta #ht eH Hee tA preseree? Have 
Ph printing Of ate SOR —eRRMe, Abd mere, 
Fierilate paniphtete, Kenke, leatete HF whet 
Hint? Then He all ebhe tke ft to Genrge 
Rm. OfeHE & Pe: B88 Wahehiiatol Street 


The erbat oHeation Hf the Ate eb eeey byt 
eile 2-H ts ihiprire the therint 
methrite Hf) | «6lenhintion THE HHFetiOn 
epee lieele ty hare heen ahewered he 
the tHrentinn of eben aboPiee, WHIEN fe 
@enh th hate A pheetieal Getfonetration if 
thie Fite. Tle eretein prHiiieee awiftiees, 
eafett ane alleHee » three Be greatly +H He 
Heater. CA At @4 BEHRH Street att Be 
erie the @reat trheention 


the Aypet ites th the weld th eee & 


eouble df Weeks 18 Hei OH the comet oF) 


Maine. The steaiiers Reineber and Stat 
af the Peet lhaep LiheniWe Whael Pebre 
Manrtar, Treetae, Thitedaer and Friday at 
3 PP M ane , oH Popham Rearh, Rath 
Riehiiand abe Aiteteth aH Hither plaree 
A Apitieht fl ane ineenenetre tetp 
+ 2 id Beate: exitier Btate atl Waehineg 
ton etreers 


is Tor the the White ane 
PRAWPOHIA HieHHtAIHS, AH bake Winhine 
pesrnkre THE Heat AHH Uilckeet wae fe he 
the Crvenyd Ratlenear + th Weehhs BH Ph 
eo The Vhe thhes 
change nf rare te Rethtiehnn aye the Penfile 
Waver there HH bhetee be bilblebon 
Laneaeter aed Tielh Mirintaty Rerireton 
eiekere Be Fe be htalned at ot Waehing 
von eter, AL ehigtisinels lee fites, Traine 
TAs From Peel Wepet Merhing, not 
amd night 


One Of the pleneanteet fe well fe the 
Wwaet. Wholesome of aniiiner recreations te 
a Wddd Yone Walk iH The BALE Mornite oF 
> PRE COA OF PRE BHOHINE. Rut walkie te 
nrenawant only When Volr feet ae properly 
abd Wat the CHMreRH Thiptss ert Peet 
Wah Paetnied Ay FB. Chueh, os Witter 
wey eet 


Trrrgeetee 


mnvhhtatine | 


ern wetth hut ne 


A bkwettedee Of BrAtoms ave Negtene 
Wh Wat Wake & OWeeweeTNl phrateian any 
winks WAR & kWe lees BP Pieri 
wake & Yet Poh mat be i 
Reto '®  tyreceee ve Woevlbtieee ve Het en 
wwe Yo AiR great hive wedge of 
Wee @id Mediciies. As to bie nathral pow 
or wee Heater. File office Ab TS Coirt etheet 
ks Witnessed Yan) Warvetove cuit 


horn 


“ewe We Gaye Yooeltd freed be vrei 
able ere % Welk Por De Co fort bo be le 
rived Prot Thal ne pier etme of feeverealy 
aeivewe’ by Yee Oak Grove Pann Oo. af 


bald sires). Sven ih at Melt excel 
lent & — eae, at 414 Washington 
sore, iy ht 


Rea TONG Pawn, Mage., 
Fw). 02. 1eRa i 
Ph. SB. A. Tite, Dear Bipot have al 


Waris been prefudiced ory all patert 
; a ; = an them 
all on my Wes, Uhat T Parew out Of joint 
three yeas ago: and Tt hes trowbted me all 
the ‘time since, onth lest srernnrer, when vou 
ry me ‘the Wixi to ase on owr horse, and 
HG Dit Ho Tevh goot Vel 1 vhowght 
dinit, ‘I Wotld ‘He Boe on WY Kee. T had 
Tinie ® ‘iiiwHtap, wind Tt paled wre @o Ural 1 
eould ‘not stend on Tt and wtipfposed 1 wae 
West ip Tor ‘Owe or Viree Gave. T get to 
ithe house Wd wert Tor Hh wh Hix, and 
ih ® ehott ie | Thought T hed Biixir all 
Over ine, Inside end om. TT 1 conld have 
got hold of Wok just then you word have 
wurite’) some Blixh to tse 
right; L went to he steble as GewRl Vhe 
next morning Bnd have heen well ever since 
Biker was whet Gid h. T heave taken off 
OuPhs ‘that heve hbeon blistered three times 
without effet. J have been Griving a horse 
thre: weeks ‘that had 2 bad knee which one 
of ‘our ‘heat weterinary surgeons of Boston 
blisteret’ three Gimes and geve up, saying 
he ‘was ‘not worth e dollar. | must say this 
horse coulé noi bend his knee when I com- 
meneell ‘using ‘the Bixir, and I wend not 
have given ten dollars for him, bat 1 woald 
like to give thirty ‘times ten for him today 
eo you ean go on making Blix, for 1 wat 
nothing leas ‘than ® dozen bottles on hand 
in my S@tabie-all (the time 
Yours ‘truly BH 
PS. ‘Bent mes dozen a once 


Nas 





Whe Rhyatic F . BH. . 


*?all oalss from little acorns grow,” was 
ever ‘better oxenjplified from a ‘business 
Stamtipoint than in ‘the case.ot ¢he EF. B.C 
Medicine Company. ‘Starting out inesmal 
way bul.a Tew years ago in manufacturing 
their great and aliways uutailimg Hidnes 
Kemedy . the steadily increasing tiemanti for 
it presages.« very tall manufacturing ‘:ouk’ 
in (this branch of Rochesters greatness 
If, youwaat Go heana manitilk convincing ty 
earaestiy aac eloquently on any subject, ask 
ere who has hail Aiduey compat about 
they virtues of | thei. (b.(C. Kitiney Remetiy 
Aa there ismotoubtaboutit. is strength 


enins aul Cheesy power Uo “gel theres 
saure enough. 


will 


Trellan | 


Pet A wee all | 


HOSTO 


tudes Marui 


iviie t&@ foPMiaden fh BHaahiet ethice 





The follwing eeplanetion ie added 

Pott thinee ape necceeaty ty conatitwte 
AME: 1. Pheke wiet We the GEEeREHES Of 
thing thatie not 8. Phere reat be Ff 
kinwied@e that it ia Hat. 8. There iret be 
eryerie eHheny GF te prevent the permen ad 
Herewer Frere lemeiing the trent 4 There 
niet hh the Marneery hi the peranh Aeheteed 
thit wheat hie heen hid hth ta Hed fre 


Hirai a Manel & oe, 498 
i have Halietsed Phe pregindd parttecar 
that eloeee the aerled of fottt things mer 


itoned a4 Heemaaity th conserer & We 
What de ty feadere aay to Tt? ae not 
| Wonder that Me. Harte felt ft Hekeweary te 
latippert Hinteel! tn hie Hanelation Wy ering 
tH Bietheetin, Pie Chipper lath hy Sing wens 
arHilare. the vrhelial phetes that exprees 
ah tneretiliie @& eeHbteeHe tee ge Tre. 
thee, th Whe eonnpaet an enmmaty nesprepe nd 
Hf Ruddhiem, having the bitre pre. 
cepts of ietality iheiléated by the evarer 
PeieRe that the WeeRepte ae hecempanied 
With sHeh eommente afl Seplatatione ae 
Hinraliebe Hetally aA be Pete fnptineticiie! 
[tt trot auent hat hie vigilance mtet have 
titted. when He Femd the riehettotia afte 
tient foPegietig that | hate thationsed 
And that atatenient hae cHPiytaly eacaped 
the attention of avety SAmIFIOM White® oF 
|eniparative religion that § have fonnd 
pratetie the exalted merality of Radanien 
Lok at the etatement again, and vet again 
Prhler it Well, aH eee the get at the 
inthe? He feeb Phe) Va feet perk Phe: fret 
\1f fou le well ehoten fot te he found “nt 
re hate Hit Hien! Whey te there prey 
| vehi lee eepertifa ty be found aut? oA 
| pres tti fe here pit, Hot pen telling the 
| SPith, Nit pen ivitig eepertiy, tt ie ike 
the cae of the 8 arte hora brronght wp be 
leteal and ty thith etealing dle race til otily 
ivhen felt ait | eek few What wonld 


| We the watural, the legitiiiate, the tnevite | 


| Wie, teHHeHEr OF SHER HOetFAe of Ehe atte 
| Jeet uf lpia? Wold tt fet be te preduee 
a Peer of lepee 
ate 4 Pere af Tere tt le et Pine fy aeeurt 
iT hate fie peroneal kunwleng@e, 


| apeeting the Hite 


that | chafee tipeh fe particnlat man 
eertalnly not upon Gautama Reddha—the 
ofla@ination of the foregetng monatrone dee 
| tele altit What le Hereesary te Genetitite 
jall®e The deetrine may fot be the duetrine 
of Rida, Wt 1 fe the Heetrine of 
| Pucttitem: and L inelet that on Buddhiem 
| ite off preper feaponetbility shall abide 
| Peet is an lneeparable part of Huddiiet 
/ ratty. tet Buddhist morality owim, if 
it GA, WIth Stel & Millstone ted, in a knot 
phat hee Will Gntle, about ite week, — WH: 
Hinson’ Riwin Arnold as Poetieer and as 
DPagantizeet 


Preston county, W. Va, hae a young 


musewm ma ft. She can write jist ae 
well with her left hand ae with her fieht 
She hae been known te write two |} on 
different subjects at the aame timc, one with 
the left and one With the Fight hand, and 
what makes % doubly curious ie that the 
ee of writing of the two letters is always 
i 





A man in Tennille, Ga., dreamed that he 
was ina fight and he rose, grabbed a pil- 
tow and sent it with all hie might at a lamp 
sitting Of the center table, which he sup- 
posed was his Antagonist. The lamp was 
smashed 





Aw Interesting Statement. 


The Report of the Cashier of the Broad- 
| way National Bank made to the ler 
jon July 12th, shows @ most satisfactory 
| condition of its affairs. We give the cash- 
|ter’s statement on the seventh and 
|those of oar readers who have banki 
| Dusimness to be done will do well to read 
with attention. 





A Cauee fer Pride. 





wind bowels, and is the best 
Known reme@y fer diwriws whether aris- 
ing from W oll Causes. Twenty- 
lve cents & 


That ih feet the Hinde | 
That they | 
| have the repitation uf being aiieh te ae | 
well kiuwh a9 le Aiethitig elas whatever re | 


| beg te have ft oheadily bore in mined 


lavly who would make a fortune for a dime | 






N COMMONWEALTH. 


fH, A. EVANS & SON, 
MARBLE? GRANITE WORK 


ranthe Pattehed Wael # Spectatty. 


motit idtiaine ay eee 
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ICED NOW. 


HUB PUNC 


ils adeeptatic te your frends, no trontle 
j ie compounding, and much satiefaction in 
| serving 

Bold th sealed hettlies by GROCERS, 


where, and by the proprietors, 


G. H. GRAVES & SONS, 


88 HAWKING STHREPT, 
ROSTONR. 


AMES E. HOOPER, 


—— DEALER ix — 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
4to 8H.P. 


Steam and 
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Attended to. 
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Health. Skowhegan, Me. Wealth 


is blessed with the 
the 





ef do- 


this practice, ana sales 
address “A NIDROSIS, Skow- 





DRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE every. | 








MASSACE 


And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. EB. M, FAZON, 
98 08 tates Mt. Row F 4. Beer Stowe) & +, 





taefat Im fhe opoge 
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Ai tem monte 

. % PFOMIMENE Physicians 
_ petri Brom o" 
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OWREYPY SHOORROFETEY PRearen 
He Pete 9 06 1 an FT te 6, and Stay 4m 
nan 


MOOTHE & WOOD™, 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Gopper and Composition Roofs 
Apptied and eat, tg eg Mone manner 


Ma. S Peovines fowset, Qoom 5, Boron 


GRIFFITH'S 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street, 


An he Ree and at Prov machines smenie 
of te avecete évery earription wf Lamedey cor) 
hw & weet satiatartar 7s mannne 


GOR SPRCTAL/TY? : 


MIRTE, COTAARE ond COFFS, 
LAOFK CORP AISE, HOTLARH OH Anes 
PVE TAP RAMS, ALAR ETE &-. 


Ladies’ and Gent's Clothine 


Olemredd, Pressed and Pryad equal to new 
carpet heating and napthe clearing. 
ne 0 OpOetaL for team tv cal fipward«a of 
* Branch located trrovehont the «ity 
proper, Brookline, Jamates Plain and Dorcheater 
Send al ovtera te 


GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 
175 Dudley Street. 


Pstophowe oe. 999859. 


P, & J. BESSE, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


CATERERS. 


\etrrnre TECHES, TEAe 44RD WEP. 
WERGe 4 OPE CTALTY. 
Per@owat APPENTION. Rerssowsane Paroes 


| renee and A ean foe Cream; Franch Pactry 
ranch fonfertionery 


| 
| 


A 


en 


Rattafection Guraerantesed. Telephone 4 


We Have weed the Vageteiie Anwathetic over s 
year ceinatvety in our practice, for extraction of 
teeth and minor «nrgical operations, rapeated!, in 
heart ‘seaae, cevere jung dicease, Rright’s disease, 
ate., Where patientea were so feeliie ae to renoire 
aasintance in walking. many of them ander mei 
ieal treatment, and the feauite have been al) we 
eoula ask. Mo irritation, seffocation sor depres 
dion. We heartily recommend & tf all aa the 
anmathetic of the age Feigeeus. & Wrietames 

Janaary, 285 Lee Hail, Lynn, Mase 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant subetitete for chic 
reform, ether, nitrous oxtle gas and al) other an 
Discovered by Dr U.K. Mayo, Apri! 
and others '8 


° most sensitive lady, s04 

and = —- 
vapor with impunity. ulates 
of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the authority im the profes 
sions, recom in midwifery and ail cases of 
nervous . 


prostration. Physicians, surgeons, det 
Our | ists and private families supplied with this vapeT 


Uguified, in cylinders of vartous ities. I 
should be administered 
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AI! 
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HOTEL FLOWER, Boston, - Mass. 


BOSTON 


THE MOST SUPERB PALACE FOR INVALIDS IN 
THE WORLD. 


THe Fewer OF FEF IVEY rAeRreP eo re eorere THE Sw aeonrwTer wer 
OF FROCGREKSIVE Cre eTrrerc PROPER, 
Watten! ca CONSUMPTION’ OF THE LO Vee 
4 , riowre, MP. > Physician in Chief Phe otd method of prewtment consisted of 
> Pi eew , . menifing ging he yatient with “on ; “7 4) 
Aaetataet FPlowee Phy <ictewe niehing he tOnaTY vith Ye HAMTONS 
° iowvre WwW , VTi row , Yorphine. avd quietly weviting the fyal tri 
J LDP RWOOT, MP moh of he dread diseaxe Kor it met be 
seeteted by « lerge number of cwined and adncet snembherat that the old <chonl of practice 
wt rentetenyte who are chorouehiyv etitied (of ame ma tenacionsly clung * thely claim hat 
wee, and he adenintetraran Of ait bide of CONSUMption is incurable: Iw Hotel Flower 
varh« ipelboeding (he aun oath Ohi fi fhhetyveritg patient peceive far different ft@atmeit 
jon oc pel employed with wervelone reenite, in hb) The av¥stem is built » ad fortified 
he most atientific mamner 1 # great abundance of che Mest and most 
Nike any othe® bheaith raserf in the nutritions food that can be assimilated, pa- 
and hie galnee far fiealide ie in every jente being directed bo partake ax liherally 
senee @ Wterrions home for the «ick he | as péssibte of crea, cte., ae the eGudition 
atient je snyrronnded Sy everything ca@lern f hely digestive organs will admit. 
ated to brighten life and indnuee health >, Iw thie fiedibte die digestive organs 
\ithoneh 26 sper in ite appointments and | are abways more or less delicate he <ys 
complete in ite <erviee rhere is a homelike em cannot take up ae wWieh fat as in 
viy ahont che plare ‘hat one eerely w_~pr Wired hts is remediad argely bY having 
‘ences @ffer lefving ther wh fyeside the patient fake one or fo hor <ea bhathe 
-arything ix done to make the patient feal “ach weak iie0 @ few NOt sponge baths 
oronehly at ease and mifortable vherein the body is sponged vith hot ales 
wl and a8tf wate. after whiel) the bod « 
PHTHORS FWPLOVE® of rrr sponded with parcrohitin, and then gently 
PRESTWENT OF THE SICK robe wath off 6% sweet Mihand, ot of 
ne Hofer, FrLowre Ovecss oF card bAttor iW tht wir the 
WV hat nay be properly ermed refhued |) odream of che sin fake op at astonishing 
herapentic agents are employ vito s ¢rester amonnt of nutrition, md he patient rapidly 
o¥tent ian Hotel Piewer chan any ither im vais in fesh 
stitution im thie world. ?) Phe patient ales intales a vapor, pre- 
fnd wile the staff of physicians who jared of the bales and extracts of the 
ihnly second Dr. Flower ii his great work saday and pine. which are known fo be so 
wwe graduates from hommopathic, coleetic ‘uretive and so soothing to the lunge. The 
‘itapathic, and allopathic colleges, they ave qyect and most utritive remedies are also 
a) mew of broad views and progressive given, preparer iw the Moet palatable man- 


mpnises:; men who thoroughly sympathize 
vith Dr. Plower iW his great work of seien- 
ifeally introducing and employing the most 
wnbtle. yet potent agencies in He world for 
he cure of all fortis of disease 

Dr. Plower Nae lone contended that while 
he healing art in the slow process of evo 
ution, hed wisen from dependence on 
nineral drtigs, fo dependence chiefly on 
the vegetable Kingdom, and from enormons 
losing of poisons to the infinitesimal medi- 
‘ation of homeopathy, the hour had now 
come when the profession shonid enter the 
hird and More important stage of 
ion, vig., the employment of what has been 
ity termed 

THE FIVER FORCE, 

mbracing hydropathy, electricity, nagnet- 
sm, stii-light, ozone, oxygen, and other 
ambtle agenmes and methods of treatment 
whereby disease may be overcome withont 
he employment to any great degree of in- 
ernal medication. 

fn Hotel Flower, these 
‘alled inte requisition. In 
lepartment patients receive 
tian, Roman. medicated vapor. electric 
Nedicated oil, sulpliur, let sea, needle 
spray, and douche baths. [n the great sun- 
bath, they receive, administered in a thor- 
wghiy scientific manner wonderfully 


sencies 
he great bath 
Turkish. Rus- 


are 


the 


jeneficial effect of sunlight as it fails 
Arough the varions colors of he solar 
wectum. Patients aise receive at the 
lands of the most skilled attendants, mas- 
sage, Swedish movement. and magnetic | 
teatments. in thie manner in this Insti- 


ation, without the employment to any very 
great extent of internal medication. 
Rost marvellovs cures are being performed 
™ patients long since given 1p by the great 
representatives of the old schools of medi- 
‘ine. 

[© must not be understood, however. that 
nternai medication is entirely discarded, 
for snelt is by no means the case. Tlie 
shief reliance, however. is on the scientific 
“ployment of tle refined therapentic 
Zente, such as enumerated above. To give 
* Detter idea of the methods here «mpioyed. 


we will briefly outline the treatment of one 
“ind of chronic disease, 1s employed in this 


stat progressive [nstitution. 


avoin- | 


the | 


ner possible. 

(£, The consumptive has 
wee Of the Weigert hot imhalation 
which has, since ite invention 
+ yoo ago in Germany, produced 
marvelons cures in cases considered hope- 
less. in Berlin and Vienna, and which is 
10W creating such # furore in Paris. By 
this proeess, fhe patient daily iwhales dry 
hot avd disinfected air, at as high a tem- 
perature as is agreeable, and whieli reason- 
ably soon destroys the bacilli, of disease 
germ, which is readily proven by micro- 
scopic examination of the sputa. 

>) Nothing is More esseritial @ # con- 
snmptive than plenty of sunshisel@nd pure 
sir. In thie inetitete is found the largest 
and most complete sunbath depeartiiient in 
the world, ceeupying’ # goodly portion of 
the roof of the great Hotel. Here the con- 
mmoptive enjoys the mimrvellously curative 


here the daily 
inetrn- 
ahonet 


aneh 


nent 


effect, of the sunshine, carried clear 
giass also through the electrical and anti- 


septic colors of the solar spectrum thrown 
ver the lungs, While fie fest, hr cases 
vhere the circulation is imperfect, ve 
the stimulating influences of the thermal 
colors. of which red isthe most pronounced. 

Oxygen and ovone a6 aise employed 
where indicated. The latter is proving ex- 
veedingly beneficial in the treatment of ca- 


arrial affections. as well as long btronbles 
The above is but a partial ontline of the 
treatment of consumption as employed in 
fliis Heaith Palace 


PARAL, (898. 


Patients suffering from paralysis are 
treated by magnetism, massage and Swer- 
sh movement: by electricity where indi- 
‘ated: by medicated ofl bathe; by the ex- 
ternal application of remedies, the valne of 
which has been tested time and again by 
Dr. Flower during the past decade. 

The sun bath is aiso an important. factor 
n the snereseful treatment of paratysic. 
The rays of the sem failing from orange or 
amber colored glass, aponm the base of the 
rain and over tie smail of the back, gently 
aronses per ye and stimulates the 
ver" ‘ous svyatem in very cffective a. 
The red glass where ; ao is emaciation 
the limbs, is exceeding beneficial in ~ 


COMMON WEALTH. 


“lating 


blood to the eetrewities, Phe enhtle affect 
of the son's teys passiag fivongh the vari 
ous colors of the solar trom, ie very 


verked Chan in fhe treatment of paralysis 
wel nerve exhwustion. 

Patients suffering with paratysie are also 
frequently very giedtly benefitted by the 


1of medicated vapor baths, followed by 4 
Romen bath. 

rive internal remedies here oeed in the 
trestment of ie disease ave ofathe most 


moitritive character 
bniled 


remeriies calenlated to 

op and invigerate the nervous sys 
mad whieh Dy. Flower hee duving hie 
‘tensive practice proved fo be of great 
tine 


Patients suffering with locomotor ataria 


hem 


n adeition to other treatment have (he wee 
f DY. Sayvke’s appariteus white ix being 
wed with such remarkable suceess by Py 


Chareot of Paris 


RWET WeTrew. 


In the treatment of chronic 
much dependence is placed 
ployment of medicated sapor baths, and 
hot sniphuy wthe followed in every in- 
stance by bathe of medicated ofle specially 
alapted to overtome hte disease Mak. 
sage and treatments are employed 
with advantage Sunlight and 


rhenmatism 
wpon the aii. 


nagnetic 
weallent 


lectricity aye also leading factors in the 
reatment of iis disedsee. What internal 
‘amedies aye preseribed, dye these calenw 
ated fo wevtyalive the d@eid. anvieh Mie 
ood, aid fone wp the syste), hat the 
foods taken may be properly assimntlated 
ty the scientific ayplevyment of che treat- 
nent aWave onfffmed. «Ryvonice rhenmetiem 
“an " @ Wa na jorit Y Of aWeede Ke hor 


nehiv. «neces hy reated 
“yom the ahove ontline of the fragtment 
hree kinds of Chronic diseases, which 
mve so long ated the old achnol t will 
© seen That (he methods amployed In this 


Teaith Palace aye fadic¢ally onlike fhose of 


ther health inetititions 
In a like manner all kinds of chronic die 
ARR — aa ¢ Disease, Dita~ 


hetes, wba . Female Pisor 
ders, Paratysisa, Locomotor A farvia, 
st. Vitus Pranee, and all forms of 
Nervous Piseases, Catarrh, Rectal 
Diseases, Serafata, aw other 
Pioed PAsorderes in short, al kinds of 
Vieerdera wiieh Nave aeenied a chronic 
form. and which ee «eo ineffeemally treated 
Ww loeal physicians from Me lack of prover 
facthries 


PRE FE LOCTRIC 4, ORP CRITWENT, 


Me civeuletion aad drwwing the | 


wider the aiservisiow of Mere De ff. Ww 
‘Nlton, who afte? pesetve throng the Allo 
thie and Pommpattite College, spent a 
ong semeon vider fhe perennal (ition of | 
Rear? of New York, in perfecting herself 
fi the selentifie admintietration of aleetric- 
ty. je orehably the moet complete in Me 
and y Tilton aleo makes a epeetatty of 


Fibroid Tomer and all forme of Female 
Diseases 
RECTS ST, PYRSRASRS, 
A apecialty ie made of all forme of Rectal 
Dieenwe. 2p adlariningly prevalent at the 


present ime. In 
world are these 


no inetifetion in 
wronbles sn snecessfully 


treated as here 
fy thie ideal home for the stek, persons 
anffering with chronic diseases can derive 
more positive benefit. from 
Twe of THREE Wrene THEAT- 
weer re THER REAP PALACE 
than for Many Months or years in their 
home, hence it is wiser, and in te long 
fon far the cheaner, for those who anffer 
vith chronic disefses’ to visit the great 


progressive, ¢ ientific institute 


THER TART.F. 
Hotel 


The table at Plewer being in per- 


fect keeping with the superb surroundings, 
is equal Co if not superior to any six dollar 
Hotel in the land Dr. Flower believes in 


giving hie patients plenty of the best and 


choicest foods the market affords, only in 
certain diseases denying them such foods 
as are obvionsily injurions 


TERMS FOR FOLKD AND TREAT- 
WENT. 


and 
from 


Board, 
Plower 


rooms treatment in 
ange forty dotlars a 
ipward, owing largely to the room 

erms embrace board, room, ail 
reatments, Dathe, ete., in faet, 
yense other than the patient's 
anndry. When it is taken into 
tion that the Motel, ite appointments and 
tables, is equal to the finest in America and 
also that the treatment here is not only 
radically new, phenomenally successful and 
thoroughly scientific, it is not strange that 
it is attracting numbers of the most wealthy 
wd distingnished Americans, who nave long 


Hotel 

week 
These 

kinds of 
every @x- 
individual 
sonsidera- 


fesired «a health home where they could 
enjoy everything and more than their 
homes afforded, together with the finest 


Medical treatment. 


a PEW WERK 
* LOWER 


s the cheapest a» well as the most 


“PENT AT HO'TET. 


| fanatics, 


the | 


| great question. 
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lightfal way m which an invalid can recover 
his or he¥ health. For farther particulars 
and descriptive book, addyese R. C. Flower 
Medical Co., Boston, Mass. 


OUR PREMICOM LisT. 


The attention of all tenders is particniarty 
called to the attractive premium list pre 


7 


sented iW ovr Supplement of last week 
Among ovr liberal offers will be found the 
following 

Offer No. | rae Covertowwrearnrw for 
one year 

Ofer No. 2.--Cash 

Offer No. 3. Woreester’s Standard tr 


abridged Dictionary 


Offers No and & 4 Werow 
Offer No. 9.-Clharles Dickens’ Complete 
Workt< 15 volymes 


fer No. 10 

Offey No, il 
American Review 
year, for 8.00 

Ofer No. 4 


Pyore Bible 


Phe Forum 
with 


v the North 
this paper for one 


Harpers Magavine and 

Tar Cowwonwratrr for one year for 
oO 

Offer No. 2 Harpers Bazar and Par 


pera Waekly 


ey No. 22._ Lippineott’s Magazine 


fer No. 28.~-Good Honsekeeping 

War No. 24 The American Agrien! 
nrist 

Offer No. 2. Cassell’s Family Maga 
zine 

fax No. 26 The Youth’s Companion 

Tey No. 2 The New England Home 
stead 

fers No. 3R 29.4.8 Harness 

Tay No 2 Vawlehone Whin 

Ter N History of he Johns 
own Flood 

Offer No. 35 Howard's Domestic Med. 
ieine 

Offer No. 364 AW atrt-woor, Carvrrr to 
At your room 

tien vend Offer No. 38 relating to 
Cerprrs, and 

ifer No. 39. to Caer Swrerprre 

Offer No. © How yow can obtain a 
Pine TaWlecloth and Dozen Napkins 

SPRAY, OFF RE 
if you wish fe aibetrite for Me Cow 


WONWHEAT TH and subsertbe for any tagavine 
jewspaper or period’ cal wow pubileted 
vrite to ve and we willl giiaraites fo sHve 
you: money on your subecription 
hat for the ¢ 


in connec 


ron with OVUM ON WHAT TH 


An Abolitionist Household. 


There was a refreshing simplicity about 
the anti-sidvery issiies a8 they lay ii the 
ninds of Garrisonian Abolitioniste, They 
vere very nourishing to the soul, thongh 
hey sometimes conduced to # spirit of self 
fiaghteonsness, and induced «a Wabit of dis- 
obedience to the old conimand that we 
judge not, lest we be judged. My private 
opinion is that most of these so-called 
whether with or without good 
reason for their courage, wonld have feared 
no jndgment which could have been meted 
ont to them on earth or in heaven. They 
did not see two sides to any phaee of their 
There wae to them one 


_omly right and one only wrong in ail mat- 


| ters appertaining to it. 
| wisdom, 


As for worldly 
they believed the phrase to be a 
contradiction in terms. here was but one 
wisdom, and that was not of this world,- 

it was of God. They were called irreli- 
gions because they termed the American 
church # brotherhood of thieves. The fact 
was that the certainty of their religions 
conviction as to right and wrong gave them 
the cool daring to use such phases. They 
held that God cared for consequences when 
men dia their duty. [6 was strong doctrine 
for eager, impressible children to imbibe. 
In our household we took it very seriously 
(nti-slavery held the place in our family 
life which had been withdrawn from the 
occupancy of church infinences, since they 
had been deemed tainted by the spirit of 
moral compromise. We made no jest and 
no play about anything concerned with 
Abolitionism,— oniess it conld be considered 


| trifling with the sacred subject to name a 


pet kitten after Jessie Fremont. But then 
Garrisonians were so much more ultra than 
Republicans that tampering with Mrs 
Fremont’s name searcely favored an ap- 
proach to the inuver temple of the family 
political creed. We used to play we were 
Indians, as we rawthrongh the long aisles 
of green corn in the flelds that stretched 
down to the river behind our honse, but [ 


(do not remember that we ever pretended to 


; 


be fugitives or slaveholders, or played at 
anything of the sort—VLillie B. Chace Wy 
man. 


Our greatest glory is not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall. Should 
you sprain your ankle, or injure yourself by 
falling, use Minard’s Liniment: it will ex- 


| tract the pute au8 cure you. 


ie | 


Hearts chat are arent are always lone, 
They never will manifest their best 
Their greatest iness is unknown- 
Earth know a |ittle, God the rest. 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 


Have you written anything, or made any | 
compilation thav you would like to have put | 
in pamphlet form? Are you the secretary | 
of some society, and have you a lot of re- 
ports you would like to preserve? Have 
you printing of any sort—cards, dodgers, | 
circulars, pamphlets, books, leaflets or what | 
not? Then by all means take it to George | 
E. Crosby & Co., 383 Washington Street. | 


| 

The great queation of the day undoubt- | 
edly is—How to improve the present | 
methods of locomotion. The question | 
seems largely to have been answered by. 
the invention of steam storage, which is | 
soon to have a practical demonstration in 
this city. This system promises swiftness, | 
safety and silence; three S's greatly to be | 
desired. 
amine the great invention. 


The finest place in the world to pass a! 


couple of weeks is down on the coast of | Of Buddhism, having stated the bare pre- | 


Maine. 
of the East leave Lincoln’s wharf every 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday at | 
6 P. M., and goto Popham Beach, Bath, | 


Richmond and Augusta and other places. | [t would seem that his vigilance must have | ase.; J.N. Bacon, Newton, Mass.; 


A delightful and inexpensive trip. Inquire 
at 3 Old State, corner State and Washing- 
ton streets. 


Ho for the mountains! the White and 


Franconia mountains, and Lake Winnipe- |CO™parative religion that I have found | 


pesaukee. The best and quickest way is by 
the Concord Railroad via Nashua and Con- 
cord. This line takes you with but one 
change of cars to Bethlehem and the Profile 
House. There is no change to Littleton, 
Lancaster and Twin Mountain. Excursion 
tickets are to be obtained at 214 Washing- 
ton street, at surprisingly low rates, Trains 
leave from Lowell depot morning, noon 
and night. 


One of the pleasantest as well as the 
most wholesome of summer recreations is 
a good long walk in the early morning or 
in the cool of the evening. But walking is 
pleasant only when your feet are properly 
shod. Wear the Churchill Improved Boot, 
manufactured by F.S. Churehill, 25 Winter 
street. 


A knowledge of anatomy and hygiene 
will not make a successful physician any 
more than a knowledge of prosody will 
make a poet. Both must be born. Dr. 
Solomon’s success is doubtless due not so 
much to his great knowledge of Indian 
herbs and medicines, as to his natural pow- 
ers as a healer. His office at 75 Court street 
has witnessed many marvelous cures. 


These hot days would indeed be unendur- 
able were it not for the comfort to be de- 
rived from that ne plus ultra of ice-cream 
delivered by the Oak Grove Farm Co., of 
80 Ruggles strest. Step in at their excel- 
lent and popular cafe, at 413 Washington 
street, and try it. 


READVILLE TROTTING PARK, Mass., 
Feb. 22, 1884. \ 

Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir,—I have al- 
ways been prejudiced against all patent 
medicines and liniments after trying them 
all on my knee, that I threw out of joint 
three years ago; and it has troubled me all 
the time since, until last summer, when you 
mre me the Elixir to use on our horse, and 
t did him so much good that I thought 
that I would use some on my knee. I had 
made a misstep, and it pained me so that I 
could not stand on it and supposed I was 
used up for two or three days. I got to 
the house and went for it with Elixir, and 
in a short time I thought I had Elixir all 
over me, inside and out. If I could have 
got hold of you just then you would have 
wanted some Elixir to use. But it was all 
right; I went to the stable as usual the 
next morning and have been well ever since. 
Elixir was what did it. I have taken off 
curbs that have been blistered three times 
without effect. I have been driving a horse 
three weeks that had a bad knee which one 
of our best veterinary surgeons of Boston 
blistered three times and gave up, saying 
he was not worth a dollar. I must say this 
horse could not bend his knee when I com- 
menced using the Elixir, and I would not 
have given ten dollars for him, but I would 
like to give thirty times ten for him today; 
so you can go on making Elixir, for I want 
nothing less than a dozen bottles on hand 
in my stable all the time. 

Yours truly, J. H. Nay. 
P. 8. Send me a dozen at once. 





The Mystic F. EC. 


‘**Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” was 
ever better exemplified from a business 
standpoint than in the case of the F. E. C. 
Medicine Company. Starting out in a small 
way but a few years ago in manufacturing 
their great and always unfailing Kidney 
Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for 
it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘‘oak” 
in this branch of Rochester’s greatness. 
If you want to hear a man talk convincingly, 
earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask 
one who has had kidney complaint about 
the virtues of the F. E. C. Kidney Remedy. 
And there is no doubt about it. Its strength- 
ening and cleansing powers do ‘‘get there, 
sure enough. 


Buddhist Morality. 


Lying is forbidden in Buddhist ethics. 
The following explanation is added : 

‘*Four things are necessary to constitute 
a lie: 1. There must be the utterance of the 
thing thatis not. 2. There must be the 
knowledge that it is not. 3. There must be 
some endeavor to prevent the person ad- 
dressed from learning the truth. 4. There 
must be the discovery by the person deceived 
that what has been told him is not true.”— 
Hardy's ‘‘ Manual of Buddhism,” p. 486. 

I have italicized the pregnant particular 
that closes the series of four things men 
tioned as necessary to constitute a lie 
What do my readers say to it? I do not 
wonder that Mr. Hardy felt it necessary to 
support himself in his translation by giving 


Call at 34 Broad street and ex- | !2 connection, for comparison by Singhalese | 


scholars, the original phrase that expressed 
so incredible a sentiment. Dr. Rhys Da- 
vids, in his compact and summary compend 


| 
The steamers Kennebec and Star | cepts of morality inculcated by the system, | U. Perkins, J. C. ! 
| remarks that the precepts are accompanied fy agin tory Fe 


with such comments and explanations as 
moralists usually add to their injunctions! 


winked, when he read the monstrous state- 
ment foregoing that I have italicized. 


And that statement has curiously escaped 
the attention of every admiring writer on 


praising the exalted morality of Buddhism. 
Look at the statement again, and yet again. 
Ponder it well, and see if the gist of the 
matter be not this: You must not lie; but 
, if you lie well enough not to be found out, 
;you have not lied! Who is there, pray, 
| who lies expecting to be found out? A 
| premium is here put, not upon telling the 
truth, but upon lying expertly. It is like 
the case of the Spartan boys brought up to 
steal, and to think stealing disgraceful only 
when fcund out. I ask now what would 
be the natural, the legitimate, the inevita- 
ble, tendency of such doctrine on the sub- 
ject of lying? 
arace of liars? That in fact the Hindus 
are a race of liars it is not mine to assert. 
I have no personal knowledge. That they 
have the reputation of being such is as 
well known as is anything else whatever re- 
specting the Hindus. 


I beg to have it steadily borne in mind 
that I charge upon no particular man— 





origination of the foregoing monstrous doc- | 
to constitute | 
The doctrine may not be the doctrine | 


trine about what is nec 
a lie. 
|}of Buddha, but it ts the doctrine of 
Buddhism; and [ insist that on Buddhism 
its own proper responsibility shall abide. 
That is an inseparable part of Buddhist 
morality. Let Buddhist morality swim, if 
it can, with such a millstone tied, in a knot 
that none will untie, about its neck. — Wil- 
kinson's ‘‘Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and as 
Paganizer. 





Preston county, W. Va., has a young 
lady who would make a fortune for a dime 
museum manager. She can write just as 
well with her left hand as with her right 
She has been known to write two letters on 
different subjects at the same time, one with 
the left and one with the right hand, and 
what makes it doubly curious is that the 
style of writing of the two letters is always 
different. 


A man in Tennille, Ga., dreamed tnat he 
was ina fight and he rose, grabbed a pil- 
low and sent it with all his might at a lamp 
sitting on the center table, which he sup- 
posed was his antagonist. The lamp was 
smashed. 








An Interesting Statement. 


The Report of the Cashier of the Broad- 
way National Bank made to the Comptroller 
on July 12th, shows a most satisfactory 
condition of its affairs. We give the cash- 
ier’s statement on the seventh page, and 
those of our readers who have banking 
business to be done will do well to read it 
with attention. 





A Cause for Pride. 


There are schools and schools, and some 
are poor and some are excellent; but among 
them, pre-eminent for thoroughness and a 
high standard of excellence, stands 
Chauncy-Hall School. However successful 
your boy may be in after life, he will never 
cease to feel a proper pride that he gradu- 
ated at Chauncy Hall. It is among schools 
what Harvard is among colleges. 





Advice to Mothers. 


Mrs. WiINsLOw’'s Soorsine Syrup should 
always be used when children are cutting 





| known remedy for diarrhwa, whether aris- 
| ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
| tive cents a bottle. 


Would it not be to produce | 


certainly not upon Gautama Buddha—the | 








R. A. EVANS & SON, 
MARBLE? GRANITE WORK 


Granite Polished Work « Specialty. 
; The public are respectfully invited to call a 
Jesrooms and examine my stock. 


References—lv. R. Allen, Rey. J. W 


er, J. 
Chelsea, Mass 


Rev. L. B. East Boston, Mass.; 
Green, Waltham, Mass.; Rev. V. A. wie iy? pen, 
. L. Day, 
m, Mass.; Rey. J.W. Hamilton, Somerville, 
Mass.; D. R. Emerson, Newton, Maas 


123 HAVERHILL, STREET, 
NEAR FITCHBURG DEPOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





KM Agents wanted to canvass for the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Cash 


commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 


Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield 
Boston. 
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ICED 


HUB PUNCH 


|Is acceptable to your friends, no trouble 


in compounding, and much satisfaction in 
serving. 

Sold in sealed bottles by GROCERS, 
DRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE every- 
where, and by the proprietors, 


G. H. GRAVES & SONS, 


35 HAWHINS STREET, 
BOSTON. 





‘JAMES E. HOOPER, 


—— DEALER in — 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
- 4to 8H. P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to. 


Agent 
ir 
Cleaners. 
Blowers, etc., etc. 

1 Province Court, 

& 141-2 Province 

St., Boston, 
Mass. 





for Parson’s 
Jet 


Nore.— For 


cut, send for descrip- 
tive circular to above 
address. 





RBOACHES. 
Clear them out wi our 
EXTERMINATOR. 











wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best | 


of this 1s the adaptability to family use. 
us deposits, upon which all dieenas 
cntirely removed by this COMPOUND 
Be. 9. Sa 
occupation practice, ana sales o' 
——o should address “A NIDROSIS, Skow- 





Street, 


MASSACE 


And Magnetism. 


MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & co 


Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat. 
obstinate il. 


men’, of cases—. Nervous Diseases, Debdil 
ity, Anemic, and Rheumatic Aiimenis, 
and is refer to prominent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given jp 


OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
Office Hours—® to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday After. 
noons. 





MOORE & WOODR, 


ROOFERS, 


Same Milter, Souths | Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


teh, Mtg | Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 


Tin Roofs Painted. 
Ne. 5 Province Court, Seem 5, Boston. 


GRIFFITH'S» 


STEAM LAUNDRY 





WATER. BUGS 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and Improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
| im a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


HIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ftc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
carpet-t and naptha cleans'ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 
|40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
| proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 
| Send all orders to 


GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 531-3. 





P. & J. BESSE, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


CATERERS. 


SUPPERS, LUNCHES, TEAS AND WED- 
DINGS A SPECIALTY. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION. REASONABLE PRICES. 


French and American Ice Cream; French Pastry 
French Confectionery. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Telephone 2h. 





We have used the Vegetable Anwsthetic overs 
year exelusively in our practice, for extraction of 
teeth and minor surgical operations, repeatedly in 
heart disease, severe lung disease, Bright's disease, 
ete., where patients were so feeble as to require 
assistance in walking, many of them under med 
ical treatment, and the results have been all we 
coula ask. No irritation, suffocation nor depres 
sion. We heartily recommend it to all as the 
anesthetic of the age. FRIZZELL & WILLIAMS, 

January, 1885. Lee Hall, Lynn, Mass. 


BOSTON 


=: Vegetable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitvte for chlo 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and al) other an- 
wathetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others ip 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
» which form a powerful sedative, impart 


ne 
ing oxygen to the s to sustain life. (Nitrous 
omide A as A vate teen h is destitute of this life- 


giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
and s on, ye ap and sometimes death). 
The youn = , the most sensitive lady, and 


ose ha eart 


and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with stim 


punity. It ulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the authority in the profes. 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
tiguified, in cylinders of various cai ties. Tt 
should be administered same as Nitrous 0 


F | ide, but it does not produce headache and naused 
as that sometimes 


80 does. I am prepared to admip 
ister the VEGETABLE var to patients, 
or out o who are 
bie in health and are not able to call at my office. 


teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; ma yi pre n is being yr 
it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relie Health. Skowhegan, Me. Wealth upon z sts and the pu lic, as the genuine “Bot 
the child from , and the little cheru Is blessed with the grandest human method of a even consti rolen nendewt papincuire 
awakes as ‘ asa button.” It is disinfecting the human of the germ of all | for > “Boston. Vegetable Vapor,” wnish is the 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the 2 pay] uxurious Ren the mos tgrati- | trade mark on all cylinders. : 

softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves Physicians and Dentists are corMially invited ' 


is callad test the merits of this new Vegetable V* 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. | 
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HOTEL FLOWER, Boston, Mass. 





THE MOST SUPERB PALACE FOR INVALIDS IN 
THE WORLD. 





THE HOME OF REFINED 


OF PROGRESSIVE 


THERAPEUTIC 
SCLENTIFIC PRACTICE. 


AGENTS. THE EMBODIMENT 





Medical Staff. 


A. H. FLower, M. D., V.D., Physician in Chief, 
R. C. FLower, M. D., V.D., Consulting Physicion. 
Assistant House Physicians. 

w.O. Jonrs, M. D., L. M. TILTON, M. D., 
8. C. CALDERWOOD, M. D., 

Assisted by a large number of trained and educat 
ed assistants who are thoroughly skilled in mas 
sages and magnetic treatment, Swedish move- 
ments, and the administration of all kinds of 
baths, including the sun bath, which tn this institu 
tion is being employed with marvelous results, in 

the most scientific manner. 

Unlike any other health resort in the 
land, this palace for invalids is in every 
sense a luxurious home for the sick; the 
patient is surrounded by everything calcu- 
lated to brighten life and induce health. 
Although so superb in its appointments and 
complete in its service there is a homelike 
air about the place that one rarely expe- 
riences after leaving their own fireside; 
everything is done to make the patient feel 
thoroughly at ease and comfortable. 


METHODS EMPLOYED :N THE 
TREAYMENT OF THE SICK 
IN HOTEL FLOWER. 

What may be properly termed refined 
therapeutic agents are employed toa greater 
extent in Hotel Flower than any other in- 
stitution in the world. 

And while the staff of physicians who 
ably second Dr. Flower in his great work, 
are graduates from homceopathic, eclectic, 
vitapathic, and allopathic colleges, they are 
all men of broad views and progressive 
impulses; men who thoroughly sympathize 
with Dr. Flower in his great-work of scien- 
tifically introducing and employing the most 
subtle, yet potent agencies in the world for 
the cure of all fornis of disease. 

Dr. Flower has long contended that while 
the healing art in the slow process of evo- 
lution, had risen from dependence on 
mineral drugs, to dependence chiefly on 
the vegetable kingdom, and from enormous 
dosing of poisons to the infinitesimal medi- 
cation of homeopathy, the hour had now 
come when the profession should enter the 
third and more important stage of evolu- 
tion, viz., the employment of what has been 
fitly termed 

THE FINER FORUES, 
embracing hydropathy, electricity, magnet- 
ism, sun-light, ozone, oxygen, and other 
subtle agencies and methods of treatment, 
whereby disease may be overcome without 
the employment to any great degree of in- 
ternal medication. 

In Hotel Flower, these agencies are 
called into requisition. In the great bath 
department patients receive Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Roman, medicatec vapor, electric, 
medicated oil, sulphur, hot sea, needle 
spray, and douche baths. In the great sun- 
bath, they receive, administered in a thor- 
oughly scientific manner, the wonderfully 
beneficial effect of sunlight as it falls 
through the various colors of the solar 
spectrum. Patients also receive at the 
hands of the most skilled attendants, mas- 
sage, Swedish movement, and magnetic 
treatments. In this manner in this Insti- 
tution, without the employment to any very 
great extent of internal medication, the 
most marvellovs cures are being performed 
on patients long since given up by the great 
ree of the old schools of medi- 
cine. 

It must not be understood, however. that 
internal medication is entirely discarded, 
for such is by no means the case. The 
chief reliance, however, is on the scientific 
employment of the refined therapeutic 
agents, such as enumerated above. To give 
& better idea of the methods here employed, 
We will briefly outline the treatment of one 


| 


| now creating such a furore in Paris. 


CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS. 


lating the circulation and drawing the 
blood to the extremities. The subtle effect 
of the sun’s rays passing through the vari- 
ous colors of the solar spectrum, is very 
marked in the treatment of various phases 
of nerve disorders probably none more 
marked than in the treatment of paralysis 
and nerve exhaustion. 

Patients suffering with paralysis are also 
frequently very greatly benefitted by the 
hot medicated vapor baths, followed by a 
Roman bath, 

The internal remedies here used in the 
treatment of this disease are ofthe most 
nutritive character; remedies calculated to 
build up and invigorate the nervous sys- 
tem, and which Dr. Flower has during his 
extensive practice proved to be of great 
value. 

Patients suffering with locomotor ataxia 
in addition to other treatment have the use 
of Dr. Sayke’s apparatus which is being 
used with such remarkable success by Dr. 
Charcot of Paris. 


RHEUMATISM. 


In the treatment of chronic rheumatism, 
much dependence is placed upon the em- 
ployment of medicated vapor baths, and 
hot sulphur beths followed in every in- 
stance by baths of medicated oils specially 
adapted to overcome this disease. Mas- 
sage and magnetic treatments are employed 
with excellent advantage. Sunlight and 
electricity are also leading factors in the 
treatment of this disease. What internal 
remedies are prescribed, are those calcu- 
lated to neutralize the acid, enrich the 





The old method of treatment consisted of 
drugging the patient with cod liver oil, 
quieting the cough with preparations of 
murphine, and quietly awaiting the final tri- 
umph of the dread disease. For it must be 


has tenaciously clung to their claim that 
Consumption is incurable. In Hotel Flower 
patients receive far different treatment. 

(1) The system is built up and fortified 
by @ great abundance of the finest and most 
nutritions food that can be assimilated, pa- 
tients: being directed to partake as liberally 
as possible of cream, etc., as the condition 
of their digestive organs will admit. 

(2) In this trouble the digestive organs 
are always more or less delicate; the sys 
tem cannot take up as much fat as is re- 
quired. This is remedied largely by having 
the patient take one or two hot sea baths 
each week; also a few hot sponge baths, 
wherein the body is sponged with hot alco- 
hol and salt water, after which the body is 
sponged with pancrobilin, and then gently 
rubbed with oil of sweet almond, oil of 
olives, or cocoa butter. Ln this way the 
pores of the skin take up an astonishing 
amount of nutrition, and the patient rapidly 
gains in flesh. 


(3) The patient also inhales a vapor, pre- 


cedar and pine, which are known to be so 
curative and so soothing to the lungs. The 
finest and most nutritive remedies are also 
given, prepared in the most palatable man- 
ner possible. 

(4) The consumptive has here the daily 
use of the Weigert hot inhalation instru- 
ment, which has, since its invention about 
a yeaw ago in Germany, produced such 
marvelous cures in cases considered hope- 
less, in Berlin and Vienna, and which is 
By 
this process, the patient daily inhales dry, 
hot and disinfected air, at as high a tem- 
perature as is agreeable, and which reason- 
ably soon destroys the bacilli, or disease 
germ, which is readily proven by micro- 
scopic examination of the sputa. 

(5) Nothing is more essential t a con- 
sumptive than plenty of sunshine and pure 
air. In this institute is found the largest 
and most complete sunbath department in 
the world, occupying a goodly portion of 
the roof of the great hotel. Here the con- 
sumptive enjoys the marvellously curative 
effect of the sunshine, carried through clear 
glass; also through the electrical and anti- 
septic colors of solar thrown 
over the lungs, while the feet, in cases 
where the circulation is imperfect, receive 
the stimulating influences of the thermal 
colors, of which red is the most pronounced. 

Oxygen and ozone are also employed 
where indicated. The latter is proving ex- 
ceedingly beneficial in the treatment of ca- 
tarrhal affections, as well as lung troubles. 
The above is but a partial outline of the 
treatment of consumption as employed in 
this Health Palace. 


PARALYSIS. 


Patients suffering from paralysis are 
treated by magnetism, massage and Swed- 


ish movement; by electricity where indi- | 


cated; by medicated oil baths; by thé ex- 
ternal application of remedies, the value of 
which has been tested time and again by 
Dr. Flower during the past decade. 

The sun bath is also an important factor 
in the successful treatment of paralysis. 
The rays of the sun falling from orange or 
amber colored glass, upon the base of the 
brain and over the small of the back, gently 
arouses, strengthens, and stim the 
nervous system in a very effective manner. 





kind of chronic disease, as employed in this 
teat progressive Institution. 


the limbs, is exceeding beneficial in stimu- 


remembered that the old school of practice 


pared of the balsam and extracts of the | 


The red glass where there is emaciation of | 


blood, and tone up the system, that the 
| foods taken may be properly assimilated. 
| By the scientific employment of the treat- 
}/tment above outlined, chronic rheumatism 
}can in a vast majority of cases be thor- 
| oughly, successfully treated. 

From the above outline of the treatment 
of three kinds of chronic diseases, which 
have so long baffled the old school, it will 
be seen that the methods employed in this 
Health Palace are radically unlike those of 
other health institutions. 

In a like manner all kinds of chronic dis- 
eases, including Bright’s Disease, Dia- 
betes, tds a sia, Female Disor- 
ders, Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, 
St. Vitus Dance, and all forms of 
Nervous Diseases, Catarrh, Rectal 
Diseases, Scrofula, and other 
Blood Disorders; in short, all kinds of 
disorders which have assumed a chronic 


lighttul way in which an invalid can recover 
his or her hea/th. For further particulars 
and descriptive book, address R. C. Flower 
Medical Co., Boston, Mass. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


The attention of all readers is particularly 
called to the attractive premium list pre- 
sented in our Supplement of last week. 
Among our liberal offers will be found the 
following :— 


Offer No. 1.—Tux ComMONWEALTH for 
one year. 

Offer No. 2.—Cash. 

Offer No. 3.—Worcester’s Standard Un- 
abridged Dictionary. 

Offers No. 7 and 8.—A Warton. 

Offer No. 9.—Charles Dickens’ Complete 
Works, 15 volumes. 

Offer No. 10.—Dore Bible. 

Offer No. 11.—The Forum, or the North 
American Review, with this paper for one 
year, for $5.00. . 

Offer No. 16.—Harper’s 
Tuk COMMONWEALTH 
$4.00. 


Offer No. 20.—Harper’s Bazar and Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


Magazine and 
for one year for 


Offer No. 22.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Offer No. 23.—Good Housekeeping. 

Offer No. 24.—The American Agricul- 
turist. 

Offer No. 25.—Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zine. ' 

Offer No. 26.—The Youth’s Companion. 

Offer No. 27.—The New England Home 
stead. 

Offers No. 28-29-80-31.—Harness. 

Offer No. 32.—Waalebone Whip. 

Offer No. 33.—‘‘History of the Johns- 


town Flood.” 
Offer No. 35. 
icine.” 
Offer No. 36.—AN aLi-wooL CARPET to 
fit your room. 
Also read 
CARPETS, and 
Offer No. 39, to Carper Sweepers. 
Offer No. 40.—How you can obtain a 
Fine Tablecloth and 1 Dozen Napkins. 
SPECIAL OFFER, 


—*'Howard’s Domestic Med- 


Offer No. 38, relating to 








form, and which are so ineffectually treated 
by local physicians from the lack of proper 
facilities. 


THE ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT, 


under the supervision of Mrs. Dr. L. M. 
Tilton, who afte? passing through the Allo- 
pathic and Homepathic College, spent a 
long season under the personal tuition of 
Beard of New York, in perfecting herself 
in the scientific administration of electric- 
}ity, is probably the most complete in the 
\land. Dr. Tilton also makes a specialty of 





If you wish to subscribe for the Com- 
MONWEALTH and subscribe for any magazine, 
newspaper or period’cal now published, 
write to us and we will guarantee to save 
you money on your subscription in connec- 
tion with that for the COMMONWEALTH. 


An Abolitionist Household. 


There was a refreshing simplicity about 
the anti-siavery issues as they lay in the 
minds of Garrisonian Abolitionists. They 
were very nourishing to the soul, though 
they sometimes conduced to a spirit of self- 





| Fibroid Tumor and all forms of Female 
Diseases. 


REOTAL DISEASES. 


A specialty is made of all forms of Rectal 
Disease, so alarmingly prevalent at the 
present time. In no institution in the 
world are these troubles so successfully 
treated as here. 

In this ideal home for the sick, persons 
suffering with chronic diseases can derive 
more positive benefit from 


TWO OR THREE WEEKS’ TREAT- 
MENT IN THE REALTH PALACE 


than for many months or years in their 
home, hence it is wiser, and in the long 
run far the cheaper, for those who suffer 
with chronic diseases to visit this great, 
progressive, scientific institute. 


THE TABLE. , 


The table at Hotel Flower being in per- 
fect keeping with the superb surroundings, 
is equal to if not superior to any six dollar 
hotel in the land. Dr. Flower believes in 
giving his patients plenty of the best and 
choicest foods the market affords, only in 
certain diseases denying them such foods 
as are obviously injurious. 


TERMS FOR BOARD AND TREAT- 
.- MENT. 


Board, rooms, and treatment in Hotel 
Flower range from forty doilars a week 
upward, owing largely to the room. These 
terms embrace board, room, all kinds of 
treatments, baths, etc., in fact, every ex- 
pense other than the patient’s individual 
laundry. When it is taken into considera- 
tion that the Hotel, its appointments and 
tables, is equal to the finest in America and 
also that the treatment here is not only 
radically new, phenomenally successful and 
thoroughly scientific, it is not strange that 
it is attracting numbers of the most wealthy 
and distinguished Americans, who have long 
|desired a health home where they could 
| enjoy everything and more than their 
homes afforded, together with the finest 
medical treatment. 


A FEW WEEKS *PENT AT HOTEL 
FLOWER 
js the cheapest as well as the most de 





righteousness, and induced a habit of dis- 
obedience to the old command that we 
judge not, lest we be judged. My private 
opinion is that most of these so-called 
fanatics, whether with or without good 
reason for their courage, would have feared 
no judgment which could have been meted 
out to them on earth or in heaven. They 
did not see two sides to any phase of their 
great question. There was to them one 
only right and one only wrong in all mat- 
ters appertaining to it. As for worldly 
wisdom, they believed the phrase to be a 
contradiction in terms. There was but one 
wisdom, and that was not of this world,— 
it was of God. They were called irreli- 
gious because they termed the American 
church a brotherhood of thieves. The fact 
was that the certainty of their religious 
conviction as to right and wrong gave them 
the cool daring to use such phases. They 
held that God cared for consequences when 
men dia their duty. It was strong doctrine 
for eager, impressible children to imbibe. 
In our household we took it very seriously. 
Anti-slavery held the place in our family 
life which had been withdrawn from the 
occupancy of church influences, since they 
had been deemed tainted by the spirit of 
moral compromise. We made no jest and 
no play about anything concerned with 
Abolitionism,—unless it could be considered 
trifling with the sacred subject to name a 
pet kitten after Jessie Fremont. But then 
Garrisonians were so much more ultra than 
Republicans that tampering with Mrs. 
Fremont’s name scarcely favored an ap- 
proach to the inner temple of the family 
political creed. We used to play we were 
Indians, as we raw through the long aisles 
of green corn in the fields that stretched 
down to the river behind our house, but I 
do not remember that we ever pretended to 
be fugitives or slaveholders, or played at 
anything of the sort—Lillie B. Chace Wy- 
man. 


Our greatest glory is not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall. Should 
you sprain your ankle, or injure yourself by 
falling, use Minard’s Liniment; it will ex- 
tract the pain and cure you. 





Hearts that are great are always lone, 
They never will manifest their best; 
Their st goodness is unknown— 





Earth know a little, God the rest. 
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Mastering a Language. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenon tells a story of one 
of his friends, a worthy blacksmith in 
Wales, who, having heard a little of the 
story of Robinson Crusoe, became possessed 
with a determination to read the entire 
book. He could find no edition in Welsh, 
which was the only language he knew; but 
he did find an English copy, and then he 
learned the English language in order to 
read it. Devotion to a purpose is certainly 
an admirable quality, even if tbe object of 
it be only the reading a book. 

An even more interesting example of the 
acquisition of a language for the sake of 
reading a single book is reported from Ja- 
pan. 

Save than thirty years ago, when Japan 
was closed to foreigners—only oue nation, 
the Dutch, having a slight foothold on the 
coast—there was in that country a native 
physician. Sho Wo Murakami by name, who 
desired to extend his knowledge of the 
sciences. Inthe house of a Dutch family 
he found a copy of a treatise on chemistry 
by Thenard, a French chemist. This book 
the doctor set about mastering. 

But how was he to reach it? He knew 
not French; there was no one to teach him, 
nor was there so much as a Freuch-Japanese 
dictionary in the country. 

After considerable search, Murakami 
found a French-Dutch dictionary. He knew 
a little Dutch already and enlarged his 
knowledge by study. Then he began, word 
by word to puzzle out the French treatise 
on chemistry, first translating each word 
into Dutch and then into Japanese. 


In order to master a language, however, 
it is not enongh to get at the meaning of 


each word separately. Some knowledge of 
the grammar is essential. Murakami ob- 
tained a French grammar, and worked at 
that and his Dutch lexicon for three years. 

At last he achieved his end, and by this 
time he was quite as much devoted to the 
study of the French language and literature 
as he was to the science of chemistry. For 
his use in his studies he had made for him- 
self a French-Japanese dictionary, and this 
he published. He had the acquaintance of 
several public men, and inspired them with 
an interest in European science and insti- 
tutions which heiped not a little in the de- 
velopment of Western ideas in Japan. 

Murakami founded a Freneh school at 
Tokio. He is still living, at the age of 82, 
and is known in Japan as the ‘‘father of 
the French language.” The French gov- 
ernment has made him Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 

uch an example may well be taken to 
heart by students who, with every advan- 
tage, find it burdensome to learn a foreign 
language, even though it be closely allied to 
thelrown. An American student must re- 
a'ize the difficulties of Murakami’s task by 
imagining what it would be if he were re- 
quired to master the Chinese language by 
means of a German-Chinese lexicon.—2r. 

A Trip to the Kennebec. 

A most delightful trip at this season of 
the year is to take the steamer Kennebec at 
Lincoln’s Wharf on a Friday evening at 
6 o'clock for a sail to Maine. One can seat 
himself on the hurricane deck, and feast 
his eyes on the fine panoramic views of the 
North Shore. A sail of 115 miles brings 
him to the mouth of the Kennebec river. 
A stop is made at Fort Popham, Bath, 
where one can take steamers for Boothbay. 
The steamer touches also at Richmond and 
Gardiner, where passengers are transferred 
to a small steamer which stops at Hallowell. 
At 12.30 we have completed our trip and 
arrive at Augusta. Thus our 160 miles’ tour 
is finished. Mr. Chas. Milliken of the 
Augusta House has a carriage at the boat 
which takes his guests to the hotel—gratis, 
and those travellers who make his hoise 
their temporary home cannot but be satis- 
fied with the service and cuisine. To the 
lovers of that noble animal the horse, Mr. 
Milliken has among other attractions a fine 
stud of horses which he exhibits with a 
justifiable pride. One of the animals, 
‘Dudley Buck” has a step of 2.20.” 

Tne capitol, will engage one’s attention, 
also the residence of James G. Blaine, which 
is in close proximity. On Monday, at 12.50 
the steamer Kennebec can be taken for the 
homeward trip. The Kennebec has a reg- 
istered length of 256 feet, breadth 37.6 feet 
and depth 13.1 feet with a gross measure- 
ment of 1,652.05, and net tonage 1,271.98. 
Her staterooms are finished in ‘stained 
wood, 120 in number. The boat is lighted 
throughout by electricity. About 35 tons 
of coal are consumed on one trip. Her 
cost was some $200,000. She was built 
under the supervision of Captain Collins, 
who is part owner. 

At 7 a. m. Monday her dock in Boston is 
reached and an enjoyable ‘‘outing” is ter- 
minated. 





S. GRAVES & SON, 2 
661 Washington Street 
Please notice the following points : 
1. When closed they are, and appear, just like 
a Sofa or Lounge 
2 The back is is 4 on strong Nke a Lounge. 
8. You can tuck in the bed clothes at the back 


and foot. 

4. Room enough between the slate for bed 
clothes. 

5 hen open they are a nice Bedstead, 


stronger than most bedsteads, and a complete 
Spring Bed. 

6. A firm bolster across the head end. 

7. A strong and easily adjusted foot-doard. 

8 Each of the six legs are fastened strong, and 
are on rollers,so you can roll the bed about the 
room. 

9, They have from 24 to 42 full length in Spiral 


Sprege. 

he open bed is as high as aseat (17 inches.) 
12. We warrant he frame to be durable and 

" apes very thorough. 

We make to order extra long, wide or thick. 
BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENT, 
By repeated decisions of the United States Su 
preme Court, every person using any arti- 
cle infringin a patent is liable for 
full damages. 


WE SLEYAN AGAD oe One ot the half 
DEMY dozen best 

lassical and Academic in New Englan 

The payment of $61 in ~ ed will cover ordi. 


nary tuition, board, washing, room and heating 
for the fall term, be inning Aug. 23. Send for 
catalogue to G. M. EELE, Procipal, Wilbra- 


ham, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 
BANKERS, 


113 Devonshire Street. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


1 NASSAU STREET, 


aes. 
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Dealers in Investment Securities 


Stock and Bond Orders executed 
in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


THE LARGEST 


Financial Institution 
IN THE WORLD. 


Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President. 


A Policy in this Company combines 
UNSURPASSED Security with protection for 
dependents or support for old age, 


No other investment so fully meets the 
various contingencies of life. 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481,338 


Interest receipts have exceeded 
all expenses by over $60,000,000 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


C. A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Company’s Building, 95 Milk St., 


Boston. MASS. 


BROWN, RILEY & co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE, 
Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


A. L. BROWN, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N 


w. J. RILEY, 


‘.¥.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Cotton Ex. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 








INS SURANCE. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


"TU NORTH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO., 
HAS REMOVED TO 


69 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER 8ST. 


SILAS PEIRCE, President. 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 


Also Boston Office of several 
first-class Stock Companies of 
Other States. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1888....919,724,538.45 
LIABILITIBS. .... 60.06 cones 17,288 ,348.72 
$2,436,189.73 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
lasued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and paid- “yd insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL. Secreta 









THESWIFT SAFETY. 


The most popular and successful Cycle ever mai; 


NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 
The Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. Catalogues 
Free. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 
230 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles 


COMMON SENSE METHOD 


OF 


HORSE — SHOEING. 


Also Treatment of 
f Diseases of the 
Feet and Limbs. 


By 


DR. GEORGE B, WHITE & SON, 


61 Albion Street, Boston, and 118 Pine 









St., Providence, R. I. 





wm. B. TURNER, _ 


BOSTON 


Short Notice and Warranted, 
Leather Boots. 


Price List for Leather Work : Tap in, 
We. br Sy hg 8’ Boots, 45c.; 
Boots, 4 eeling, 1 Tapping Misses’ 
Boots, 45c.; Heeling, lic 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
not called for. All kinds of Men’s and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 


LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


ELW STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Rubber Soles applied to 


All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes made to Measure. 
Men’s Boots, 50c.; heeling, 
eeling, 26c. Tapping w omen’s 


Telephone 599—4 Tremont. 
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Nee Sy) A oo Cures Diphthe 
Cough, Catarrh, —_ —y 


It Is marvelous. how many different com 
quickly. Healing all Cuta, Burns and 


All who bu: M or order direct from us 
refunded oy ans Cem g go Fo =—s4 
of the Uni 





—~ UNLIKE ANY OTHER.=— 


Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hacki: 
— Bnet ag ee Diarrhoe CPB, Rhe 


™e Congh, Whooping 
umatism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
Back, and Soreness in Body or Limbs. 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


ints % Aotg eure. 
‘ises | ) tad 


Lameness of a ay Surt 
ORIGINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY : PHYSICIAN. 


“itetail pee 1%, shall receive » Gaon Express that the money shall ae 
ice BS cts.; 6 bottles, 
@ pamphiet sent free. 


GENERATION AFTER ‘GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


pirces vont Nes in oe fact that It acts 
a pamppmaaes of Cramps, Chills. 
oints and 8 


Le: JOHNSON RSON & CO. Boston Kad om eas. 








Tic Fits, RHEUMATISM, 





HEMOREHAGE OF LuNGs, ECZEMA and 
Liver TROUBLES a’ d a!l DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 
without the use of the knife and cure guaran 


Dre lones M. Selene, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and 
DrsgasEs, makes a specialty of LUNG 


Barks ch used. Dr. felon treats all CHRONIC 
CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
NEURALGIA, ST. Vitus DANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
all SxIN Diseaszs, KipNEY AND 
PILEs and FisTULA co 
Consultation free. 


—, 











ments if desired. 





within oveycar rent oe 
Warecrooms 257 Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Me** 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Fipnetenste. which we fully warrant 
for eight years in workmanship 
and examine our new scale of Upright Pi Pianos, sold on Instal- 


and material ll at our new ware- 


to Rent, and if bought 
said will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


Terms easy; also 


F. WILSON/&iCO., PROPRIETORS. 





























